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.ABSTRACT^- 

• ' : • A study s'ought to de'tefmine ' (1) whether a teleyii^ipn 

program design^ed.' to .enhance pers6iial,\ social, and emptionaT 
develop'ment can have positive eff§,ets on ^children "s behavior and, (2). 
what dlemeBts in a child* s 'environment ^produce thg greatest positive 
e^ffects. Two components of the envir'onmjent we^'e studied":! (^) training 
o:^;fhe adult • care--givers to iaiplemen^ materials . c^n'd, (2)? concepts 
relasted to the programs and arrangementi^. of th€i physical environment 
to iii^jcrease the^ likelihood i:hat the child will use matetiai firom the^ 
program in his everyday- behavior. The teiev"isipn program called Mr. 
.Rogem*- Neighborhood was dubbed to 16mm film; .t)ie subjects were 
children enrolled in the Head Start* pro^rajn. Twenty films were shown 
JLn_jBaj:(h_jc:l^s.sroom during tjde Qight--week experimental «periodi Plaj 
materialfe relevant to prosocial. television were designed to provide 
cvies;-**bo6ks, games, and records ^devaid^ of prosocial context' wer.e 
thosen e^s irrelevant material., Prosocial television produced few 
behavioral -diffeifences f]tbm the neutral treatment', but the effects of 
prosocial television accbmpanied by ^relevant play "matefiq.ls varied 
jfith 'classroom structure. Gihe study indicates the, usefulG^ss of 
•prosocial television and related curriculum materials in day cai?ie ^nd 
educational programs for young children of the e'conomicallys - 
disadvantaged.' Fifteen statistical tables detail the material ^used ^ 
and* measurement figuresr^' Suggested neutral materials, film content, 
and observation of behavior are appen.ded. (AuthorVD£) , ' 
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The stuc^^ descrlbecj t^^jre deals with a twofold oblenf- "?to ^ . 
deterndbne whether *a tele^tt'sion, oroRram designed to erihance^ personal, 
social and emotional" development can have positive effects on 
children''' s'b'ehavior and to d^ermine what element sT in the child's 
environment may combine jwitli exposure to such a program ^to produce • 
th^ r^eatest positlS?;^ effects* Two components of tlie enyixonment 
.were stu^lied training | of the adult caregivers. {vi> implement ■> ^ * 
materials and concepts related to the^programs and arra^^^enient' of the 
physical envirojinent to | increase the lihe^ihood that the child will 
use material from the program in hjs everyday , behavior , The program * 
selected for -study wa^ r 'Ulf-^'fe^ogers^ NeighborKood, The group J , 
^ settings x-jere. 'early chii.dhoon education programs for loy iIncotne)!P / 
cljildren.' , ' '1 "X^ 

1 

Background Literature 



The theory and research qn oblservational learning, (Bandura 



stuc 



; provide one conceptual .basis foj: the selection »of variables 
;ed ±xi evaltj||.ting ,the'e£f ejc'ts of ' television/" As one applies ^ 
'this theory to- complex natural^ settipn^ liowever many questions 
aris^ th0t (iannot be answered from the laboratory findings alone. 
.For example, ^children, imitate altruism helping, delay of gratifica- 
'*tion> and* self -^posed stati^rds of performance when exposed T:o a 
single model (iloffraan. 197^Staub, 1971a)^ These studie^ do not^ 
indicate how children will respond to more ^complex television 
programs witji Wultiple models/ : Nor do they address questions such 
as' how much .chiMren generalize nati^rial* obseryed in one situation 
to other 'set;tings, hqw much tjiey '^o beyond Imitation ^ engaging in 
.behavior that is related but dilffetent from *that observed or how 
durabre the pff ects of particular d.bservation experiences are* 

An ^earlier stud^ by the- present investigators , reflects, oar 
concern with.^generatlng knowledge that bridges the .gap between^ ^. 
psychological theory and laboratory research on one hand and social 
application 9n the other. The effects of lilShfipp^evs tielghborhood 
on the naturalistic behavior of preschool chilaren in a nursery 
school setting x^^ere exam:^nad (fefledrich Stein. 1973 Stein & 
^riedricl\. 1972) ♦ * Children who 'viewed Ilisterbgers were cbfnpared to 
t;hose "show -miscellaneous children s flJ^a (the neutral' group) 
and to- those shoxm i'^gressive cartoons. Observations were conducted 
during, a b&seline period before the television progframs x;eVe shoxm. 
during a four-x/eek period in xAlch programs x/ere shoxm three times 
a weeks and for tx^o x-;eeks folloxring the programs. • Children who sax7 
Nistei;ogers shox^ed higher levels of seH controlling'^ and achievement 
Irehavior (task per^stcnce) than tho§e. in the other tx-7o groups. 
For children from lox-rer sociTj. status fanilies, exposure to ''isterogers 
was also assx)ciated with increased prosocial, interpersonal behavior • 
(cooper^ion; hurturance, a^d verbalization of feeling) in comparison 
vriLth other treatment groups. Higher social stat'^s children did not 
shox'7 positive effects on interpei^-sonal behavior. , . 



Su^r;a^uently, oth^ res^rcfiers have fqjmd 'positive effects on 
ineasures of naturalistic behavior associated with' vltewi^ig Nisfekogdr "s 
Neighborhoods Fith a middle class preschool sample Shirley (1974) 
found iricreasgid shai^ing and decreased aggression, but tljeife^ wer§ .no^ 
changes in cooperation or helping. Lower class preschool children j 
showed increases In imaginative play ^ particularly^ wher; an ^dult was 
present during viewing to focus attention on relevant aspects of the 
prgijrams' (Sinf^r & Singer, 1974). /- : * V 

Exploration of the environmental variables that enhance the 
effects 'of viewing prosocial television wasithe focus of two recent ^ , 
laboratory studies conducted by the present investigators. (First 
year of the current research project): The effects of physical cues 
from the television protgrams and rehearsal of program themes with 
•the aid and direction of *ai\ adult Vere investigated,' 

Both studies followed parallel formats though they dealt* with 
different areas of behavior and different t3rpes of environmental 
variables* In each, groups, of children were^^hoxm four i , < 

Miste^og^rs^ Neighborhood programs over* the coursfe of fcur I -.>v^^-^ 
consecutive day^. Control groups saw neutral films which had , < 
been transferred to videotapes Acquisition .and/or performance 
was measured during the week following the end of yl^ewing. Thus. 
^ .these studies were considerably more extetisive than^he usual vi 
^ one-se^sioh laboratory study ±ti both number of exposures and in 
the 'time elapsing between viewing and measurement- but the;y were 
mpre litjiited\han the previous field study. ^ (Stein & Freidrich. 
in press p, ^^3). n * ' , ' 

In the 'first study* the television programs sel^ted were - 
focused on persistence and autonomy in learning -activities.,** 

The effects of these programs on three types of aeM-regulation-^ ^ 
persistence, reflectivity? 'and motor inhibition^-^^re investigated. 
*A number of experimental studied have demonstrated iTni\ation 
^of reflective conceptual tempo (Debus, ^1970 Denny., 19 >12 
Ridberg, Parke. 6 Herherington, 1971). As the tenor of the 
'itr. Pvpgers' NeighBorbood' programs is sloxr calm, and^gentle. 
) ' they joay provide a generalised presentation of reflectivity. 

In addition I the particular programs sho™ * emphasized the need 
- , ±p stop^ and consider a situation carefully before, attempting^ 
another rocket 3^unch. Thus increases were expected in 
children's xrf.llingness and ability to slow. dovm ^ela^ responding, 
^nd 'consider their re^atitions carefully as v;ell as increases in 
task.persisteWe/' (Stein .Friedrich. in press p. 1^?).* 

; ' ' . r * 

!the effects of- cues from the prosocial television programs on 
persistence v>erc also investigated. 



'Thysical cues tHat^'^re sinllar^.^o an observed stimulus should/ 
* , Increase the*^ lllrelihood of imi^atloft/ Toys', pictures records, 
costumes, ^nd other objects denqitlns. televised chkracters or . 
*'^vents may serve as eliciting stimuli *f or ¥3bserved responses 
, ^^nd/or as instigators far i:ohearsal' thro.ugh.^play activities, 
Direct labofatory tests of -this hypothesis with children arc 
not^av^lable-; but there is evidence in Berkotrftz' research 
- tha't arlDilts display more Imitative aggression when the name 6f 
. the target person i^ similar to a charaactei; in a yiolertt* f ilm 
than when it is dissimilar (Berkovd.t2: j.970) • Sitiiational cues 
may be pattlcularly ^important in facilitating generalisation to > 
. ^ natural '^ettin^^s for young children' because of the situation- 
•specificity of much social behavior (ilischel.. 196^) . Cues 'in 
this .situation were conceptualized' primarily as eliciting - " 
stlJnuli for previously learned behavior: there was little 
opportunity for extended rehearsal of televisqd content/' (Stein 
- 6 Friedrich, In prea8,"p; 14), ' * , 

Tt;o persistence measures were employed" a puzzle which was 
i^.possiblcrto^ finish, and^^^ carnival game in which failure and partial 
succesa occurred in a pred'e?termincd random' order. Disabusement was - " 
carried out by permitting success on both tasks^* Cues- -pictures and • 
mAisic from the prosocial.^pror.ra?ns— were maninulated on M^h ^-Aciir. 



' Measures of ref lection-impulsivity and motor inhibitioji were ' 
^dolnistered immediately following the segfond persistence task. These 
included the Kansas Reflection-Impulsivity Scalei f.or Preschoolers 
(Wright, 1971) Draw-a- Line Slowly and Walk-a-Line Slowly ^Maccoby . 
Dowley, Hagen & Degermaji, 1965).; ^Details of .the procedure! and results 
appear 4|Ln Stein, ' Friedrich, arid Tahsler (1973). * p ' . ^ 

DJ.f f erences^ between the prosbcial' and neutral televisidn candit;ions 
occurred only "for girls., TKerc V7ere no effects for boys. • * 

Sirls^in the prosocial television condition had significantly O 
longer re^spbnse times, on'^both mcrtor inhibition' measures than y 
^,irls in the neutral .condition and than boys in both conditions. 
^ They also tended to have longer latrencies and fewer errors on 
the KRISP. but the 'differ en£eii Trere not significant (Stein & 
Friedrich- in press), ^ si . - * 

Girls' iffersistence scores depended on ^oth television viewing an&. 
order of a.-'ninistration of' the persist^.nce tasks. T-Then the task*,*' 
involving partial success am failure dSme first (carnival game)/ 
females in the proBOcial condition had the long'est persistence and . 
highf-st nutnber of ttHals of any subgroup on both persistence tasl^. 
Hoxirev^r, when the puzzle t^sk which was characterl2:ed by success^ \ * f 
followed by continuous failure came firsjt-^ these subject? had the 'V 
lowest persistence times and nugber of trials of any subgroup on both' 
tasks, * ' / , 
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The messages concerning ^persistence that ar&. conveyed in the 

' ^ prosociaRprograitfs appear to b,e- "^staying with a task is most 
fruitful if one stops to^^t move information or to- trj^, a nex;^ 
approach after a failure and.idol'ng something independently. is 
more satisfying than having it done for you* Girls who saw 
the pjrosocial programs and Incorporated ' thite. messag'e may have 

' responded with greater persistence when initially confronted 
V7ith" the carnival game because that task provided some sucaess, ^ 
new approafhep .appeared to be possible, and the final success ' 
was. achieve<i independently, Positive exiJerience with this 

» task may have carried over to^ the secoikd t'ask, T-Jhen girls who 
were sengit^Lsed. to these piessages received the puzzle first ^ 
they may have been particularly discpuragedi^by the continuous 
failure, the apparent absence of new approaches* and* the need 
for-^^experimenter aid; Again, their -tliscoujragement may have" 
influenced tfieir response* to* the second^task* In pssence it 
is possible that the prosocial teleVi^on cdntent led to quite 
different reactions'' to different ^imulus situations. The 
proposal that girls in both orders of administration were 
respondfncT to t)\e same television messages' is supported by the 
' . fact that Do£h groups ^manifested the predicted changes on'th'e • 
motor inhibition taslcsj-and to some extent., on the KRISP% » 
These tasks did not permit voluntary. termination i so children . 
who may have been discouraged 'by early failure had no choice * 
but to attempt the latter tasks (Stein & Frledrich, in press, 

\P* 17). . \ ' ' ' * ^ I 

%he limited effect^ of the^ television programs on persistence 
in this study are inconsistent xd-th'-the ^le^r-cjlit clianges in . 
persistence, for both sexes in the first studyv 

^ '.Three of the four television program^ ^^rk^^identical in the , 
two studies* One ^reason for the discrepancy may berthat the 
quality of persistencethat *occixrred in a natural setting was. 
different^ from the ej||Mb:iental tasks emploj^ed. Huch of the ' • 
persistent behavioif soWed in natural observations did not 
involve frustration or failure children were simply ' . . 
concentrating on a ta:sk such as painting, building, or motor f 

^ activity » llany naturally occurring "•tasks" have no clearly 
defined goal* so sucpess and failure cannot be go easily , ' 
reoor,nise'! by the child ns in the experimental tasks used. \^ 
Finally, in the nursery school children choose their activities. 

^ Experimental taslcs conforming more closely to the 9haracteristic5 
of naturally occurring endeavors n^^^ht provide more appropriate 
^measures 'of children's persistence.^ (Stein & Fri'edrich in 
presTi^'. pv 1*5). . , ^ ^ A . V , 
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• Cues from the "Mr. Rogers * Neighborhood ' programs were expe^^d;. 
to^ increase persistence fos" children in, the prosocial .television^' 
cohdition. . ' ' ' ■ ^ ' '. ' 

7 ■ ' • 

/On both tasks> attentic[n to the tasks without manipulat:ion was 

higher for children ihcthQ^ptosocial^.cues treatment than for 
, those receiving irrelevant cues, but ^rslstence time did^not ^ 
• differ as a*functdon*^of cu<?s^. The differences, associa^^d x^itih 
cues appeared f or clilldrW in botK television viev/ing'cohditions ^ 
probably because' chiJdr^ in^t-he netltral viewing group vrere 
famill^ar with' t;he program f roni" home v^^xd.ng • Data on, home ^ 
viet'Ting Indicated^ that ^many were steady viewers, i t 

. * ^jjlv should cues. a/f feet ^onmanipalative attention but not 
peifsistence? One e:q)l'£matio^may be tliat i^children were stucfying 
the\tasky6r stopping to <\ons^er^trfe n;e>:t mpve. .Carefu]^^ 
consideration and thought in.tasin^erf ormahce is Gmphasi;?ed in 
in^ny ^l\r. Rogei^s' ^Ieighbdri\o^d*^ prdgrams, sb. cues from the , 
programs might stimulate sucfti behavior An 'Alternative '■'e>::plan - 
^ ation"^ 4:hat the prosociaLfcues were si-nply/tiore novel and " 

.Mtercsnipg than the irrelevant cue§ so /that^hey distra&te-' »' 
.the child *s attention more often f roV actlVe iminipulation of , 
^ . thg^-Jtask.'' Th^Sf, explanation cannot 'Ise entirely rejected v but^ 
^It appeax;s lesSrlikely than 't-he first hefeause f)ersisterice time 
/did not decline VTlth prosocial cues nor \lid distraction increase , 
' *as one'mi'ght *ex^ect if the cues were '^t^'D-acting ^thp Qibil4^s ^ 
' attention -av/ay TOom the central *t4sk/ 

1 ' 

K In sujnmarys' shoi;t-'terin e:cposare to prosocUal televiadfecin^ ^ 
lirograms stressing persistence arij^'-lndependence led to increased 
. •' 'motor ihhibitJL6n,.and limited increases in reflectivity an^^ ; 
^ * persistence for girls but not for Soys'. Cu^ep from the prbsocl^l^ 
^ programs in^ the tstsks were associated vri.th more quiet attenti6n 

^ to the tasks^^ but not* with incre^as^^'pefsistiencet; (steiji''& 
'-^ ^Friedrich. in. press ^p- .19) ' * t \ * " ^ 

^ Adults In the environment- nay provide i variety of cbnditiong 
that shoijfld enhance' ^h^ effects of television viexvrlrig^.'* \\\ rtie ^/f 
sebonA laboratory^study (Erie(|riGh 6 ^telti.! 1W5) tw^ adqlt^led ' v 
rehearsal ^mel:hods were ass^ess^d . verbal labeling of^,|?'n)grapi**c^Qfttint 
and r'olA laying of program sequence^. n * * / * , C 



Verbal labeling an^ questioning of- the child ''ds..liK^J to' pro^ 
the child vTlth a means of coding and \tQghitlv^^^ repre^sdntlng^ , ^ 
*}jiaterial*thaf jrill-be considerably more p.fficletit than £liV ^^ethods , * 
he generates on his own, Preschool c^iildren^do npt ^readjjLly p;toduce'^,^ 
verbal lalj^els to code their experience, 'thodgh they often can %ise \ \ 
(^uch labels if someone $lse provide' them. (J^Idvoll ' Beach ]ji ' 
^hinsky* 1966). For example/ four year void cMlldfi^n -learned ;ands^ * 

. • ( U . '* • » " \\\ ^- 
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recalled more of .a model s behavior when an ar'ult labeled thd/ behavior 
verbally than^th^y ddd through observation ^lon^CCoates fit Tlar^up j* 
1969), Bandura ,an4 his col3.eagues have cilso demonstrated that;' ^ 

♦ children and adults learn observed materials mo^e efficiently when 
they have useful verbal labels f or" wltat they observe (Band ura 19^9). 
As television stimuli are mdr^ cpriplex^and more numerous .than ^ 
modelljig sequences, uSed in* the^ laboratory. ^\Lch devices for under- 
standing, and storing material may be impiDrta^t, * V;erbal^abeling 

* ptQl(srt>lyalso enables the chilcl to f^eneifeZisV television conteiji 

► ^""aiyferopriately to new situations..^ • * v. ' . ^ " , /* 

, • . ' . ' * ,VJ 

' * ' w * * 

.Role playing- may be a particularly effective way for young 

• children to rehearqe arid inco^rporate the content of -the programs in * 
their own waya^t* Asking, children tot take the role of anotbiir rmy . ' 
en<^age them" t^Srsonally and enhance their understanding of other^*^ ^ 
feeling^ and bjahavfor. There ds some evidence tha,t encouraginf; . 
childreji* tp role p^y Increases the iikelihqdd q|? helping and 
shairinj^behavior (Si:aub,- 1971^),' , , ^ ' • 

In' th4r yerbar4abelii[ig rehearsal, ah aftult read books ii^ which 
the*importarit concppti and behavior in th<Pteleyision propjrams were 
^ presjsnteilf' Tha flirjst hali^ of *the.b*ook was "a simplified version 
the televigioji progicam'and'u.the' second h^lf was a parallel atoiry 
nealino;; with children .in w,hich the same labels v;^re ^fsed.^ Questions 
followed €he •9'^bries sp that* t'he,/C!iildrcn were able to jrehearfee these 
^ verbal labels J The boc^vS' were, read t<^ the childrien in a session 
"^^immediatelS^ ^ollot/inpr each television program. ^ ) 



In the four role playing rehearsal sessions children used' 
puppets like those *in tt^ television progfam .to replay sotne, of the 
^central events ofi , the ^tory. /They then used' pupp^t| of*cliildren to 
role play nnralleX sijuations involvitig ^children. ^ " ^. 

The subjects for this stpdy vrfe^^e.* kindergarten childreii from 
midHle- 'and. lo\;er middre-claj^Svfanllfes'. Four ^ro'Sps of ^subjects ^ 
saw a' series •ojf*\ffouV ^'l[r% Roger^'a MBig^orhood'' progran}S that T^ere^, 
f defused ^on^ieelings ,sucli 'a^^* '^"''"^ ^ — ' — — '^'^^ — ii- 



f defused ^n^ieelings ,sucli 'aisr^^ec-PWu^ ^f ea anger ^ exp 

synipath^ helping, ^^hariiv;. arfd.uride^^standing atherrf. A 
^^gretin Vjsaw the standar/l >neutrar*f ilms* oq videotape. A 



expressing^ 
control' 



The 



le viewing "and* :?eheafsal sessions were conducted in sma^l* 
*grouns (3-4) with an adu>lt. Th^e rehearsal' trainl,ng, wa^. 15^25 . 
minutes in.^engtK*^ ;Of*the .four^groups who saw. the^prosocial 'fllnjs. 
one re(i(^ived both^ varbal labeling and, r 63^6 playing, one received, 
verbal libellrig "only one received rolje placing only ^ind one v)as 
^iven i1?relev£int,,actlvities (educational ^p^nes and books). ^ These. . 
•irrelevant 'acti(vitie:5M7.^re also given to the neiitraLifllm grpalp. ^ 
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;Ti:'?6 principal mehsures uere designed to tap.ledlrning of prop;rain 
content* a multiple choice ^content test,'* testing^ recognition of 
both, specific .content, from the prograirs ancrg'erieralizatlon of / 
pi:6gran tljemes to, oth'er situations and an .interview ysing a pui^pet 
. Iti Which the chii^ had th§ opportunity to vevbalize^ feoth specif ic ^ 
^contentf and- generali<2cd^ learning,,. All nroups^vdj^o had seen the' 
'prosoclal p^rogtaTn^ perform^ed significantly bettA on both measure^ 
'than tliose T^ha ha'^ seeri. the neutral pror.rams* *i«baL performance 
pn/>t;he generalization section indicated that they: were also able to 
4ppiy the content to everyday situations involying children, 

• Learning V7as ffitcilltated 'by verbal labeling training, particularly 
for girls.. In generate role playing. did not facilitate learning by 
Itself ^ tut boys. did be'st with the combination of both tjjpes of 

"treatment, "^^---r • ' ' ' * - 

Helpir«?M)ehavlor V7as tKe focus of two performance measures* 
fantasy helping rturing one part of .the puppet Interview and actual 
help i»ly^/another child ii^an experlmjaift^l situation* .The allege4 
- reasonz/for ."^Iie* subjejit ^feo ,be present t^s to ma!':e a collage, .Attempt's** 
^to repair the other cjtild's cctlieaf<e were scored .as helping r 



Short^^term vljswjtng of the prosocial television, programs ^V-X^, 
^themselves aid not affect, the pe?:fornance of helping .bdhavior. 
Additional rehearsal tralnlnf^ houever. led to, significant dif f etepces. 
Role playing ir^inlng following prosodiai television was associated 
Vlth^hi(»her Idv^els of ielpdng for both| the behavioural and the fantasy 
measure, narf l5:ular](^ fqv bo^s, GirlSj who'^recelved the combined 
'condition were .even*more helpful than those who received roXe playing 
V atone, .but J?d)y6^-7eire most 'helpful ^zheb. they ha'd only role playinlg 
.reheai?^al'* ' ' \ ' i ' .1 ' ' ^ 

r, ; ' /. . ■ ^ ■ • \ ■". , . . 

In summary. \dhllc)ren ^an^iearn content t^hr ough ^ relatively ' 
shortTterit^Vie^Ting of prosoclal teIe^^£sionTl^ai^^ 



'content into action^ which 'are-qufte Removed' from tlie program 
content requires additional rehearsal, Verfsal Is^bellnfs rehearsal 
^facilitated learning 'of progyam content* and generalization* ' role 
' nlayJ^or! ^hearsa.l facilitated performance of helping behavior",^ 
nevertheless ' t^ie '^additive as 



ic^dltive as wall as the diffi^rential effects of 
the two types o^ training arfTTtStexyort"^. The combined tsralnlne 
coniJltioTj often led ,to^ the highest scores for both^s^es.. k 

. ♦ \Thd latter two studies presented have led us to ^ome tentative 
/Aonc^iusionavabout prdsocdal telev^isioii. / Qhlldren can learn a 
^ Variety ^</f plather .complex^ ijleas from brief . exposures to ^ ' ^ \ 

j. tel^isioV understardin^eelin^js, Sharing, helping* knowing^ ' 
* j:Mt wishes, dow^not nalre things -hap^ and'appreclatin.^ the • . 
value of. at? Indlvl'^Ual as a ukiiqUe ^person."* Here* importknt . " • \ 
/ . they are^ble to geAerali^:?e televised contents to Situations* in s 
»thelr ovmYLlves. l^eff oi^nlance '6r .aptlng ufjon the ide^^s* they see y 
on televl^ori^ls^ les^ clearly Inf lyencp?! after"*^ the brief ^ ^ 
exposur€in. the last 'two studies tut qur»o£irst s^udy indicates 



^ that longer exposure does influence persistence, self - ref^^Xatiofii 

^-and interpersonal behayior in* a fairly n^neral fashi^on* After 
\ * short-term ej^posured. /persistence* and seSf-regtAatlon did ^ ^ 
^ , improve for s^ii^ls who sav?3 the pjcosaciar programs in one laboratory.^ 
r "^tudy, but not consistently^ across all neaGures. In the secoitd 
r. study, helping ' behavior was not increased^ hy exposure to the 
programs alone though^ it ^d'id increase wh*en'role playi6j? ^ 
rehearsa^ followed the prorjrams. '/Stein & friedr^1j,^i1a ^ress, ^ " \ 
* P* 25. ) ' ' • • , - . ^ . ' K 

T?he. present study to s. designed^ tc :^corpdrate and expand the . 
* previous f inklings in a natural setting 'in order to determine ways i'fi^ 
/ which adult car^ivers and teachers might use prosocial 'television 
'^aiid related, training, materials to enhance social deve.^pmeiiL* ^ 



The dependent' variables •fell' in four *ajor categoirf^s' 

1) positive social 'interaction with^ peers'— cooperation ^nurtjjifancei 
helpingj sharing, understanding, ' and:yerbalizatiori of f^elirtgs, 

2) self^-reguMtion and achievement behavior----task persiflr?:ence» ^ 
freedom from, distraction, willingness to' tolerate delay, spontaneous/ 
acceptance of rules indepepdence and autonomy, 3) creative fantasy 
and- injstginative nlay and 4) rJs^sertiyeness and aggression. , , ' 

. The firsft. objective was' to detetmine the. effects pf a well-;. *^ 
designed television programs, "fiste^ogets* Neighborhood/ on preschool 
children's personal, social and emotional development. . The ' 
'?/ist^ogers' program was seffected *as the best current available ^ 
proc^ran and therefore the one most likely to produce some effects- 
The specific areas of children's development' studied wore* 

a) positive social interaction "skills such as cooperation. 
\ he^pin5 others sHarlng,. shoiring affection^ and verbalising' 

Wlings. *. 

b) se0.f"*regulatioh and achievement behavior including 
t persistence: freeiioi^ trom distraction initiative^ 

OP .independence' tolerance fdt mirtor., frustrations and 

^ ' ^ 'acceptlryj TS^ponsibility." A" ^ . 

c) creative fantasy. ' - f * \ • » 
''^) assertlyeness^and'agtnresfsion. -\^. ' ' ' ' 

4 ' ^ \ ^ ^^^^ 

The second jobj'ej^lve ^Tas to' investi^fxkte some factors in the 
child's <environme*nt that may enhance tthe effects' of yiexd.ng the# 
*\ television^program. The environmental' variables "examined w&e* 



a) * cues *<provided by objects^ and. materials that were similar 

to the television programs . \ ^ 

b) presence of adults 'v;ho were* trained in the prlrcijp>les 
that are 'pyomoted b'jL^h^ television program. 
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^,c) verbal -labeling and rehearsal of events and activities in 
the. television program. " ^ 

d) :fple-^.playing based on the program, 

"e) reinforcement consequences the child experiences whfen he 
\ adopts behavior that is encouraged by the proj^ram-, 

* The third objective v;as to explore the variables described above 
in a natural setting as vrell as in the controlj^ed conditions ot the 
laboratoi?y. Examination in a natural settinp; provides fairly direct 
infofmation about *the applicability of the research' findings to "real> 
life*^ settings.' It also, determines whethejr the variables Of interest 
atd- sufficiently powerful to be manifested across a variety of « 
situations and despite interference of other sources of variation. 

A related obiective was to prx>vlde information that could ^e 
useful in planning .of day care programs for preschool children, 
television is an available arid ^nexpensivia, tool that may have* 
beneficial effects on children if used properly. The research vras 
designed to spell ^'out some of the conditions under which it might be 
80 used, , . ; . • - - 



SuVjects 



Jlethods ^ / " \ 



^ The subjects for the study ^^ei^'e children enrolled in Read; Start 
programs in Philadelphia Their *ages ranged frqm 3 years -4 months to 
5. years- 4 months. Ml centers v^ere located in the innex city except 
one that bussed x:hildreh from^ghetto neighborhoods to a \chool in the 

.suburbs* . There were, iytve cen^:ers containing *a total o f v classes. 
The maximum^enrollment in each ciass vfas 15 children. Baseline data * 
were obtained durlng^ the experilnental perio:^.for 141 of these subjects 



All children came from families V7hpse incomes, qualified them 
for Head Start. The maximum income for a family of four was $4300. . 
Both b'lack and white children wer^e include*!-in the samp.le^ but they 
w^ere in different centers due to the residential segr.egation of; the 
^c^ty- \ . / . 

.Sgttinas ' . ^ ^ . ^ / 

Each class had one head teacher, one aid ^nd occasional j5arent 
volunteers.. The classroom" procedure's in different cent:ers ^varied. 
A part of-^tlie^day- i!h each class was devoted to ^teacher-directed 
learning%^ctivlties. but the relative/ emphasis on such structured 
activities v^iect.- v. ThuSj the time fe^pent in^frec activity varied • 
Classes in one "^c en ter^ (Center A) *Vere half day (.^-30"- 1:^0 or 
^^2:30 --.4 -00). Classes in the ot-hef centers . were full-day (3 30 7 ' 
3*00). All programs.^ provided meals and a- rest period. 
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In thr^ centers . (Centers A* B^. and C) eaph class was housed* 
la a separate, c la ssroom,^ Classes sometimes shared playground 
faciiities and classes wer6 occfasionaliy combined for group activities, 
but i^jost of thcf Indoor activity occurred in a self-contained classroom 
t)f 12-15 children* In the*fourth center (Center D>5 two classes 
shared a large room vriLth moveable partitions that could be used to 
create separate groups. /In practice?* thfe; teachers and aids often 
divided the children into four r;roups of six cr* seven each f ot -learning 
activities. Ih the fifth center (Center E)^ three classes shared a 
large certtral room. THere/were several smal], rooms to which groups 
'of 12715^ children were soTrretlmes taken- for learning activities. In 
all centers except one, ^physical 'facilities were limited in s^pace and 
^Kere was limited outdoor play* space Immediately' adjacent to 'the 
classrooms. Therefore, children were often tak'en to nearby pai^ks and 
pla:^groun'3Ji for outdoop. activities. , , \ » 

Desip;n of Study . . <u * ^ ' , ^ • 

Baseline data were collected for all classes from^January through * 
mid-April.jt^Classes x^ere then, assigned to one of four experimental 
trfetattaents-f 1^) Prosocial tllevision with, teacher training for 
rehearsal activities *and relevant play materials in the classi::oom. 

2) Prosocial television vrf.th re^levant pla^ 'materials in the classroom, 

3) Prosocial television vrith irrelevant' play materials i,n the 
classroom, and 4) Neutral films with lrir«l^vant play materials in the 
classroom^ " - ' . • * 

The experimental trea'tments lasted eight weeks from mid-^April 
to early June. .^11 Mr. ^Rogers* programs were transferred from^video-^ 
tape to 15 mm. mi^vie film "in order to permit, shoxdng in the classroom 
The major reasori for this change in medium x^as that projectors x^ere 
ayatBabla aadf vi^ldeo-tape equipment vms npt. In addition, the larger 
image provided by movie film v/as thought to be more appropriate for 
, group viewing tpan a television screen.'' .The neutral films v/ere 16 mm; 
movies selected! from the public school film library. . 

A total 0^ 20 films were shoxm la each classroon^uring the 
elght-vjfe'^h experimental period.. Teachers ,present;ed the films^at sf.j 
convenient tlm6 in tjie class -schedule* Ea(ih teacher received a 
v/eekly supply of films to be shotm on a schedule d.ecidfec'J by her 
during that week^ The order of the series during the eight weeks 
was diff erent/for each center. ' ^ 

Teachers v/ere given "freedom to establish- whatever viev/ing 
procedures tney had previously determined were the ipost successful 
f or rtheir particular situations. If they x/anted suggestions, the 
folloxdng were given: 
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1) Select a time early in the day before the -children are 
tired, 

•2) 'Choose an area in Xhe room thdt can be darkened ^ and that 

Is as free of distracting , materials as possible. 
3) Have children sit on chairs, 
i ^0 .Provide for bathroom and thirst needs first • 

Experimental Prosoclal. Television Prbp.ram s^ The:20 Mr, Roners 
Keipjhbofhood -proj^rams werd selected to represent a var.lety of 
prosoclal themes* In selecting the 2f) Mister Ropers* Nelj^hborhood 
films these criteria X7ere used* (1) each series* would be a complete 
dramatic* sequence with eTiough actiotv to maintain a Klgh level of 
interest aiiionj? the cliildren* and to stimulate subsequent dramatiza- 
tion by them in their play^ and (2) the prosoclal thames' in each, 
seti-es needed to be iclear to facilitate*^ teaching and learning and 
needed to be relevant for you'ng children in a group setting. Programs 
were , arranged in sequences of^tw to four programs each.~^Rbsc ^^^TitViin' 
a sequence followe^ one plot line throughout the sequence. The tKiemes 
represented -in the programs are descrlbed^ln Table- 1. , \ 



Table 1 about here 



Xhe seveiL.sequence^ %and the themes identified in each are describe^ 
in Appendix A^. All oKthe prog7?ams xjere edited from 25 minutes to 
14-20 -minutes • The Neighborhood of llalce Believe section of the 
program Jn which jjuppets ^nd' actors play out a plot involving the . 
themes of Interest in this study was retained in. all programs* The . 
opening and closing scenes in which ?Ir ^ Rogers greets the audience 
and says gpod-bjre were retained . Other s.ectlons presenting songs or [ 
;Commentary by Mr. Rogers about the prosoclal themes and a few scenes 
tliat appeared especially interesting to urban black children were 
also retained* .The content that was eliminated generally involved 
visits- tt)' musicians, artists t stores and tl^e like.' * - » 

Heutral film s. Films x/ere selected fron the catalogue of the ' 
Philadelphia Public School Film Library and The Pennsylvania State 
University AuSio-Visual Service* They presented miscellaneous 
content, with no strong emphasis on prosoclal behavior* Although 
it was originally Intended to use only black and N^hlte films (because 
the Mr* Roger^^; programs vjere black and white) the dated content of 
most black arid whlre films made this procedure questionable. 
.Virtually all of the movies made witMn the last 15 years were color. 
Therefore, about half the films were in color/ and about half v/ere • ^ 

biack *and white. Because of uncertainties in scheduling delivery 
-of films, alternate films were ordered for each week. If the 
*pcheduled film did not arrive *the alternate vms shown* therefore, 
the content ^o^ the neutral films varied between classes. A summary 
of tjhe neutral films appears in Appendix B* f - ' \ 
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Prosocial Materials ♦ The prosocial matjjerials were designed to 
provide opportunity for rehearsing the programs content • The materials 

, were designed for Individual use. and for usp In small groups '"^and 

cooperative, p]Jiy» There were dramatic play materials, craft materials, 

, books, ajid records. ^The records vjere frpm ''Mister Rogers I^oighborhood 
as were the books ekcept'for two* Pictures^ posters, and a puzsle . 
w^re al^o> available from 'liister PvOgers' Neighborhood*'^ Poirtable 
play ^wheels qnd s,tarid-up figures were available commercially ^ The ^ 
other materials were created especially for the study. The list of' 
prosocial materials appTears in Table 1. Suggestions for theif us^ 
appear in Appen4xK C; " ' 
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Irrelevant materials i Boolcs^ ganes ar:d records made up the 
materials for the neutral condition. They were as devoid of pro~^ 
social content as possible* Tjhe books covered a variety of sybjedt 
matter (humor, transportation, nature) and a range 'bf complexity. 
The games were also dlv^erse. Some encouraged experimentation with 
design and c6lor otherg coul^ be purely .manipulative or cognitive 
according to child's* level of maturity. *^'tto games were also 
included. ThQ ireQOrds could be used' for listening and^ singing' at 
rest times and. .during many activities. T^70 of the records encouraged 
responses from the children, A list of the Irrelevant naterials 

appears in Table 3. . * , 

^ ' * > \ ' %^ 

? — ' — 

Table 3 about here * ^ / . 



Sev^eral pages of suggestions for the use of the neutral material 
were prepared for the teachers,, these appear li[i Appendix D. 

Teacher training ♦ In** addition to the Mister P.oJTers' Neighbor- 
hood" films ^nd prosocial materials for free play, teachers and aids 
in the training condition were given a training course and supplied 
with addltl(^hal curriculum materials for the qMldren in the training 
condition, ^eachiers ^nd aids were paid for ttie time spent in^ the 
training ses6ions^ and they QOii;Ld elect to earn one academic credit 
as well. The 'yoals of the teachdr training nrogram were tv;o-fold* 
(1) to Increase the teachers' ax7areness'and recof;nltlon of prosocial 
behavior in children and (?.) to provide teachers vxith method's of 
eliciting and rial^forclng* prosocial behavio:^ thi^ough specific 
learning experiences to be ^ntroduced^ in their classrooms. 

■ / 

Six tv7o-hour sessions^ were held. Each session dealt with 
sneclfic kinds of prosocial behavior. All the training materials 
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which had-h^en designed foi; the children were introduced' the 
conceptual framework underlying the tnarterials and the techniques to 
be used in presenting them to the children were examined. Although 
there \ms no opportunity for the tekchers and their aids to vi^w 
the films prior tp shov7ihgHhem to /the children (and this was,^ their 
Qhlet criticism of^the course), they did*have a .synopsis of e^ch • 
film, a list of the themes f^rom each film, and fecripts^ for the 
forty circle* times in-advajice. 

'The first four meetin.'^s of the class were held prior to beginning 
the television series VTith the children. TJhe last t\Jp vrere held ^ 
dprinfj the first weelc of viewing and training; for the children* Thus" 
they were able to ask questions and seek clarification while they were 
actually using the materials vrLth .the children* 

Teachers were asked to observe the following sequence in their 
daily schedules, beginning early enough in the day to allow adequate 
time fbr each segment^ viexri.ng the film> active play, circle time, 
and free play it\doot6 with all training materials being available; 
Children's choices were tqt to be limited* to these materi^ils. 
howeve:^. Time for active play bet\;een film viewing and circle time 
was requested so the children would not be required to sit attentively 
f or^a prolonged period of time, . . f ' 

Forty*daily circle 'tines v;era planned for the eight-week period, 
with shorter circle times for viexd.ng days (10-15 minutes), and 
longer one^ for nonvievring days (20-25 niputes5» (A sample script ^ 
for circle tihe Appears in Appendix E)»,^ All the materials were 
^designed to h^lp the childr^en rehearse thd program content and to 
make generalizations from it. ^Songs ancl chants- props for dramatic 
play, and verbal labeling books xzere created for this purpose* In \2 
addition^ -several Mr* Rogers ^ books, as well as commercially avaUlablA 
books^ v?ith relevant "prosocial content were used. There were al^o 
opportunities for the children to use musical instruments which they 
made to accompany the weekly Friday review,' of songs and chants. 

The songs and chants were recordecl on two cassettes to facilitate * 
teaching and- learning. They were illustrated by 8 x 10*' pliotographs 
in loose-leaf books which teachers held for the children to see • ^ , 
while they sang the corresponding song or chant. ' , 

• • • 

Teacher used picture puppets of all the Rogers' characters 
vrLth a back/lrop modeled after "^fister Rogers .neighborhood of Ilake 
Believ^'' from the program as they encouraged the childrens^^jg^elp 
them rets^eli thd action of the story viewed on the film /with special 
emphasis on^how the characters felt about the ^action. Teachers used 
flannel boards with appropriate pieces and face masks designed like 
f^ns in a like manner. Otl^M dramatic props were hand puppets, often 
used rith specific scripts generalizing the program content, by using 
parallel stories, and a city backdrop with stand-;up figures to*" 
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encour^ape the .childreti to describe parallel situations from their o^ 
'experiences > e.'g., rules for outdoor safety, rules for s^ool^ etc»^ ^ 
The teachers moved the appropriate figures in front o'f the cil:y 
backdrop. With the puppets, howeyer, the children repeated H:he lines 
from the script after the* teacher, using^^their o\-m set of puppets. ^ 

. Since the picture puppets ^nd stand-up figures were small ^ and ^ 
could nat be easily, seen ^y the cptire group i^i the circle, teachers 
were requested to place them on a table early in the morning in the 
area where tne children would be hanging their coats as they arrived, . 
Each child then had an opportunity , to see the materials at clos(^ 
range and to play with them briefly. , All of the dramatic, props / 
except for dress-up clothes *and r^iasks' were* introduced in this way. 
After, materials were used.dt circle time, 'teachers v/ere requested to 
iiiake a placS in the room for thei4 where they would be readily 
available to the children following ciifcle and at other times as well. 

Several games trere designer! to play at circle time to illustrate , 
sharing? individual differences and waiting. For four of the 
series there were props for socio-dramatic play following 'ci:^cle time. 
These revolved around a rocket; and a plane outlined on the f locr with 
red plastic tape., with a portable play wheel telescopes and telecans 
(tjalkie-talkies) ♦ ^ , / , , / ' 

A party vzhich appeared intone of the series was dramatized by 
the participating groups • Props were available and cues given for , ' 
the children to dramatize other special .events ^rom several of the 
series. One of t^ese was a f Festival of flad ' organized for the 
purpose of coping TdLth angry feelings. v 

^ Many other activities t^ere planned to follow tircle time. These 
include^ making "musical in^'truments playing circle games related to 
variousic themes, making costjtimes aiid ctlier^props to stimulate dramatic 
play. . ' * ^ 

*'All^^of the vncitten materials used for teacher training were 
compiled in a teacher's manual. These included the forty scrips for 
circle times and suggested activities to folloX7 circle times. On 
the list of prosocial materials appear inp, in Table 2, those that weVe 
designed specifically for the training condition are so ^indicat;ed by 
asterisks. 

Assignment of Classes to Conditla ns. ' * • 

Due to thn procedures, involving classroom naterials and activities 
it was necessary to assign whole classes to .experimental conditions. 
There were several constraints on random assifjnment. Sphere possible? 
different classes vjithin a center were assigned to difrorcnt cotlditions. 
To the extent possible, ethnic background of the. children vas 
balanced across conditions* Observers who had spent several days 
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observing in each class durins *the baseline peirfod- rated each 
teacher on* a variety of dimensions, desinna ting teacher vzarmth and 
support., ^ount of structure? and use of Harsh 6t arbitrary " 
\ disciplinary techniques*. The teacher rating form appears in 
Appendix F. Conditions were balanced as. much as: possible for tljese 
classroom and teacher charrxteristics. The physical structure of 
the centers placed some limits on possibilities for assignment* The 
*'tv7o classes in Center D that shared a large room had to b^ in the 
is'ame condition* The three classes in Center E that shared a large 
/room, V7ith smaller rooms opening off it had to be given the same type 
j/ oz^ classroom materials, though it was possible for them to see 
'different films* In Center A two classes used* the. same room at 
different times, so they had to be assigned to the Same type of 
clkssroom i?iaterials. Finally, assignment to t^e ^eacher training 
condition required that both teacher and aid be willing and' able to 
attend-*^he teacher training sessions. The Characteristics ofc-4:he^ 
' classrooms assigned to each condition 'are suntmarizecl dn Table 4. 
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MeSsures. - ' ' ' ^ 

Individual olisetVatio ns. The central data- were, observations of 
naturiil behavior in ^he classroom. The observational procedures 
were similar to those in an earlier fidld experiment (friedrich & 
Stpin, 1973) except that the nftir^ber of categories was* expanded and 
modified irt a variety of ways. The following general categories og, 
behavior were scored" aggression, verbalization of feelings under-- 
standing others self-regulation positive social interaction, 
persistence, independence, fantasy, and calling attention to 6ne*s 
oxm accomplishments. The last 'Qategory was the only behavioral 
indicator we could devise t!iat might indicate self-esteem. For those 
categories "involving interaction vith others, the scoring included 
an indication of v7hethe):..the behavior vjas directed toward adults or 
peers, IThen atjy category iras scored, the immediate consequences if 
any, were recorded,^ These were classified as positive and negative 
and as social (from aduXt^ or from peers) or material. The 
observation categories ark sumnari?;ed in Table 5. A detailed 
observation' manual appears! in -Appendix .G, 
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Seven women gerved as observers. All had college backgrounds 
relevant to psychology or education. Four ^^ere frraduate students \ 
or had graduate dejjrees in psychology. The pt'her three had Bachelors' 
degrees. Four of. the observers were white, twc^w^re blacks and one 
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was Chinfese-American^ Five of the observers were unavmre of jthe . 
hypotheses of the study ^or the exact nature of the types of 
* treatments being administered, Theyj^ere told that the study was 
concerned wfth evaluation of different types of curricula in Head 
St^^t programs. The, remaining tv70 obcervers were more familiar wi£h >^ 
the purpose and content of the study, but werfe not told which groups 
received vrhich' treatment • AIJ observers knew that films were part 
t)f the Curricula being investigated and were asked to leave the ^ 
classroom when films were shovm* ' Questioning '^at the conclusion of 
the study indicated that these procedures were reasonably successful 
in maintaining the observers' ignorance of treatment conditions 
operating in individual classrooms, though most did realize that the 
study had something 'to do*with the Mr,/ Rogers' program. 

The individual observations were carried out by observing each 
^ child for a five-minute period. For each minute, the occurrence of 
any scorable behavior category V7as recorded along with the consequences > 
the pbject of the b^ljavior, andvthe school 'activity in which the 
cliildVas involved. These observations were performed in randomized 
order within a classroom* 

< Of 1^7 children observed during the baseline period 32 were - 

dropped from the sample because they were not present sufficiently 
often to obtain a-f least 30 minutes of observa*tion. Of the remaining 
155, 115 were obseryed for 60 minutes or more and 40 were observed 

• -for periods totaling from 30 - 60 minutes. During the experimental 
period* 14 additional subjects were lost because they left school. 
The^remaining 141 subjects were observed for at least 45 minutes 
each during the experimental period. All but 9 of these children 
were observed for one hour or/more. 

Data for any one child were collected in approximately equal 
amounts by at le^st three different observers^j^ring the baseline 
period and during the experimental period. It was not feasible to 
rotvite all seven .observers through all classrooms because of •the 
need to Recognize children and identify them by natne. However, the 
^same observers collected data in a given* class during both the ^ 
baseline and experimental periods so that idiosyncrasies of 'particular 
observers irould not influence phange scores. In addition, reliability 
data collected before the baseline period began were examined closely 
for systematic differences among observers, and observers were ^iven 
further training to eliminate the f ev; biases identifie<fT 

Group observations O 

' Three activities occurred regularly for .each class circle 
time in which the teacher led group activity for all children', rest 
time when all .children were required to lie dovm quietly for some 
span' 9 f time: and clean-up time when^ children were«expected to help 
put away toys and materials. Each of these activities appeared well 



suited to prov4de information about particular types of prosocial ' , 
behavior that were of, interest in the study. In 4 sense/ they 
provided stimulus conditions that were somewhat more comparable for 
|all'chil<3[ren than was the case during the remaining classroom 
^aqtivity, Vor that reaso'n, group observations were developed tliat 
were focuserf on. particular aspects of prosocial behavior and that 
could be used for the entire group of children in a short time span. 

The p,roup observations all followed a point sampling procedure • 
Th^ names of all children present c^n a given day v/ere arranged on 
the observation sheet. VJhen the appropriate activity began,, the 
observer watched each child jusj: long enough to score that c^ild^s 
behavior, then she moved to the next cljild. In this fashion,"" all^*^ 
children in a class could be scored once in a period of two or three 
minutes* The group' observations were done hf the same people v7ho 
conducted the individual observations. No individual observations t 
^ v^^re collected during the times ^used for group observations.* 

V circle ti me. Th^circle tl?ne pbservations were conducted only, , 
once during each day xrhen there'^was a formal activity involving all* 
children in teacher-directed activity* Each child was rated on a 
scale from 1-5 with the points on the scale being defined as 

^follows- . ■ ,4^ 

1» Ihrert disruptive activity or leaves greup . ' 

2, Inattention, no overt disruption. 

3. Follows teacher. ' . 

4\ Follows teacher ^facial expression shows interest. 

5. Follows 'tea^chcjr, and adds to teaching instruction through 
vevho,! conttibutionsj motor involvement' in activity, or, 
elaborating on, activity. ' * , 

Observers rated tbe entire class as many times as possible. For each 
set of ratings of the class, the activity was noted and total time 
was recorded." ' , < a 

For the analysis the ratings on a given day v/ere averaged. Then 
all ratings for the^MseMne period and for the' experimental 
period wer.e summed and divided by the total number of days* rated » 
fewer -days of observations were excluded from the analysis. The mean 
number of days of observation for each chil''. was 11. R5 for the 
baseline period and 10.66 for the experimental period. 

s 

Pick 'UP ti me. DuflAg the period when materials were being put 
away after free play, the observations were directed to assessing 
the chilH's .spontaneous efforts to take responsibility. Usfng a 
point sampling procedure the behavior of all children was scored pn 
a scale of 1- 6 with the points on the scale being dfefined as follows* 
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1. ' Ohstructliw* aborts to plclo up \ continues to tahe out 
toys, ' * • 

2. Refuses to stop or give up toys or equipment until 
teacher insists* 

3* Po'is not participate. ' • J V. 

4, Assists in,routiiie pick up |by working with teacher's ^ ^ 
supervision* 

5. Picks up or cleatis up cooperatively with -other children 
v/ithout! direct supervision from teacher. . ! 

64 Picks up or cleans up wiithbut supervision from teacher 
and' XTitlxout help from other children. * ^ 

\ • - 'V \ : 

For the'^nalysis, ratings f or , each child were averaged for a 
given day. Then> ratings for the baseline' dnd experimental periods 
were summed separately and divided by the number- of days ^observed. 
Thus, the score represents an average across days, Children with 
fev7er than five days of obfeervatiohr-were excluded. The mean number 
oft days o5 ob^ervat^-bn fdri^ach child was 10,53* in the baseline 
period anfl 11,32 in the experimcntar period . • 

. Rest time * The rest time ratings/ywere designed tovtap obedience 
of .classroom rules as one index of sel^ regulation.. The rating 
, began V7hen the teacher announced that 1ft ''was time for^the children 
to life doim for their res't period. 'Tfie observer recorded for each 
child. the tine at which the child first 'lay do\m (to the nearestfS^O 
seconds) ♦ The room was scanned continually for children who taanifested* 
prol^lems that required admonistaient or attention from the teacher. 
After nil children werp quietly resting the total time was tecotded 
and each child v/as assigner^] an overall rating from 1»-S on the 
follovring scalett . . ^ 

!♦ Child on mat or cotr no admonishments from' teacher beyond 
first instruction only routine attentions ^ and no dis-- 
ruptive .activities, ^ 

?. Oiiiets after teacher's admonishments or soothing — minor 
interactions with^other children or playing with nearby toys. 

3. Quiets, only after extended individual attention or much 
. disruption (crying^ protesting^ running around)* 

r h 

A score for each dhild for a given day was^obtained by multi-* 
plying the behavior, rating (1 - 3^ by the amount of time the child 
spent before lying do™. A constant of X ^'^^s added to eliminate Os 
and a square, root transformation %as performed to reduce skevmesfi- 
A low score indicates an obedient child* The mean number of days 
of observation for each c^ild v/as 9*50 in the baseline period and 
10.01 in the experimental* period. 

Individual measures outsid^e the classroom. 



^ Individual measures of motor inhibition, ref lection-impulsivityj, 
helping behavior and delay of gratification were administered 



outside the classroom in oydei: 'to" provide more' controlled tests'^of . 
some of the proaocial behaviors of ^interest -than were possible^vLrt : 
the clajsroom^ The measures of motor Inhibition and reflection-*" 
itnpulsivity were administered during both the baseline and 
experimental periods. Data were collected during the last four 
weeks of . the baseline period, "Experimental period d^ wfere' 
collected durirts th^ last four weeks- of television v^tev/ing and 
wet^ completed during tlie four weeks after the television^iewing'> 
ended. * ^ ' " ' ^ [ 

Testers > Seven female adults carried out the"V4:esting, These 

* women were different individuals than the observers,' and all but 
one of them had had little contact with the children before* the . 
testing, Al^ but one were' unaware of the purposes of the study* ' - ^ 
(The one person j7ho,was informed was the staff coordinator who : 
completed testing for a few children when time did not permit 

,t;esti;ip by other testers). All testers were the sane ethnic group 
as fhe childreh 'they tested. 'Testers were trained 6y the research 
staff and, w^^bBerved during their initial testing sessions^ to be 
sure they were follov/inp, appropriate prgdedures.v * ^ 

Hotor-inhibition measur e. The measures of motor inhibition 
•were the r>rav7ra--rine Slowly and Wallr-a-Llne^ Slowly measures developed 
by j^accoby et nl. (19^5). ,The Draw a Line Slowly test consists, of 
a. picture of ?. telenhon^ poles x^ith 3 wires between then and a fourth 
wire or line conspicuously missing. "On the first ferial- subjects • 
were given the picture of the 2 telephone^oles and^sked to draw 
the missinjT vTlre with a ruler. On the- second tVoLal, they were . 
asked to draw the^inLre as slovrly as they /could. 

" * The Walk Slowly test was simil<^r%o the Draw a Life Slov/ly 
test, except that ^it involved large motor responses. A walkway, 
marked xdLth masking tape was laid out on the floor. The child was 
instructed to v;alk dovm the ' sidewalk" without stepping on th^ 
sides of the VTalkvKiy.^ After the child wal3:ed doim the first time, 
the exY)erlTienter "took a turn " vralked down the sidewalk deliberately 

* stepped on the side and remarked, * Oh I stepped on the side.*- 
child, was asked to ralk dotm'the sidewalk again but as slowly as \ 
possible* • " , • ^ '\^\ 

^ < ■ \ 

. Ref lection-impulsivity . The Kansas Ref lection-Impulsiyity * 

Scale' for Preschool Children (Wright. 1971) was administered 

Immedlatelv following the Motor Inhibition tests. It is ^similar to 

the Hatching Familiar Figures T(?st (Kagan 1P(:5) but appropriate for 

preschool children. Tx70 parallel forms each contain five practice 

items and ten tp.st Items bound 1^ aj loose-leaf notebook. Each child 

recaived one form in the baseline test and the other fom in th^ 

* experimental period test. ^The forms were count erbal,a need across 
tlijie periods.. » . ** 
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J. On'cfach item^ the clfllfi-wasipresetjti^-^^ith a picture or 
^ standard >4nd asked to. find a in'atchlti^^ picture f rom^ n^uji^er of 

^stteiili. in an*^ra3?^on the oppog|^d\^>a8e^ The p"icture$3 v/ere 
-^si;nple* ^black^'and whlt^^drawlnps of :oy ^ts ,f amlliar^to yQung ' » * 

phj-ldreji* \*?Tie la^^iicy ^efore vtK^ 3first response w^s^ 

^^recbrded from;^"istopwatah^cal4trated' to of a* secend., ."The \ 

..'Tfium^^^f--^rr6r.s before 'the con^t xespotlse vas also recorded,. 
^.^XheS^br^sJjobta^ned were' av^tap.e, latency apd average number of ^ 
•^errors'// In addition, Un overall fmp'ulsivity score /t&s. cfalcula^ted 
bjJ a -prdc^dure devlopfed by T'Jifigh^ (personal* commutd&atiion:).. ^All " 
^latency ^nd exrbt scores wer6 first converted to T--scores CTean « 
. 5$^\sp .« l(>)4^ T}ife T-flcore for iatency^^as Subtfhqted^fi^oin the * 
>>>r-scp^ for. .errors Jid* obt^in^n impufsivity* score • Kigh^impulsivity 
scord'ff indica^ relativeiy<1ligh errors'* ^nd- low ,1a tenci^^. Low 
scores- indica£^^ relatively l^ow errors and hish ''latencies — that 
is* they indicate, reflectlviiiy, ♦ , 

' Helpiti?^ behavior w The measure of helping X'7afi the cdllage 
. measure u^ed In an earJ;ier.sl:udy. (Frledrich & Stein. i975) and 
reporte.4 Ip' the proj^re^jg. Veport on the firg^t'^year of, the research* 

{' \ ^ ^ J-"* ' . * * 

, in an individual spji^^ion* f^ale experimenter seated the 
child at a' table on which ^two%pbriable easela tjaSted. ' On <^Xi^ easel 
there to's a collage ,,mde of Qonstruc£ion paper, cloth, ^nd^ shiny 
*stick^|^* This Qollage ,was t;pmy and five of tl^e pieces" v?ere 
»fariiiig off* The, ekpdrlmpnter cxpfained t'fiat the chil^rpould inalce - 
a college' /then told the chij-d Chat anotliei?. child had Wde the torn 
coilage, but had torn if^.anfl knocked, the pieceg dovm; accidentally. 
The t>ther chilc^ Kad been especially sad a^d angify becays'e*.t:he ^ 
collage was for. his (her) mother's birthday. ^ The ;ej;pei!(5neTlt^ir , said 
she would ''^take thaft child his ;(her) collage,*^ but- it x^as too bad it^ . 
was ^orjL. . / ' . ' , , * * " 

Following the presentation of this sad story* the e:tjperlmenter \ 
left the child seated for one minute V7hile she gathered 'materials 
for the collaf>e^> The subiect was then given materials to m^ike'a 
collage. After^^the /child tinisHed, the experimenter said Tlould 
you *T'7ait just a miniate' while I finish what I*m doing'P* . If thfe" 
child had not repaired the torn collage after one minute, of waiting * 
the experimenter said; "Is there anything" y^u can think df that - 
would^make tfie ol^ner bpy-.X^irl) feel? better?.'' After a paustf, the 
experimenter the;i- asked, the subject to put theCother child's collage 
in a box'-so'-^e.'TCOuld take it to that child. The purpos*e of thir^ 
section was to permit t^ child to touch the collaste if .he or ^he 
felt hesitant to do so. ^'IFinally, the experimenter gave the suljject' 
five shiny gold stains and said that a they would make a n^^ice border 
for the collage. ,^She said* ,"yoti can 'take as many as yc5u want for 
yourself and give as many as you like to fhe other boy .(<*irl)-'^" 

. -» • • ^ 

The principal^ scores obtained were those measuj.ing. the amount^: 
0% help' given to the other child. The nunfber of pieces repaired 

' / , . ' . . ' 

t ♦ 
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.time spent helping/ and latency befo^re. first, helping act were 'all 
recorded. As' t;here were five pieces falling off .^he, collage^ and , 
' bnjs rip, t;he maxiinim number of ^pieces repaired was six. Extra 

help4.ng acts incirrfericepa^^^ a^pidce twice j-*^ placinp extra tape* 
. ..on sqine sections, ^nd -addipg, pieces. ^These.were (Jiven one point ^ 
' ' (B^h.'' in addition a ^ew children voluntfjrfed to inake a nfew collaSfe 
for^ the other chJtld^ or to "^ive-^that child' the^one they had made for \ 
thonselves/ Thejy were allowed to do either of these things,. Both / 
, forms of helping* were Biven. a score of six since they appeared 
*' •equivalent to full*:repa4r\ The total helplnj? *#icoxe vas the sum of 
*ypolSits /obtained for ail types of helpi'np acts- 'JChe> tlme^ spent • 
^ .-^ helping was the number pf seconds spent on all helping acts.- The^ A 
latency wasJ^rfie ^umber-'of seconds before the. first helping act* 

Verbal' suggestions £or helping were* scored, separately irLih one 
ppint' for each* suggestion. ' Comments or sympathetic remarks about 
the other .child were also scored. ^ Shajin^e, was scored as the nuJhber 
of gold stars given to the ,othQr chiJLd' at thq end ..of the sesslorrT" 

1 Dela;^ of, c^ratif ication * ^ The pirocediire for measuring <lelay c^f 
. gratification T-^as adapted, ^€xom a fcask^'^eveloped^ by-Mischel and his 
. colleagues X^^ischel, Ehb|esons & 7^S3, 1972). The child was^'seated 
. at a tabic.' cind t;he expe'riginter "showed Klin/her JEpiif toys, ^he 
explained that thejr wpuld/play with the toy^ l^W* ^-^^ 
, •«* pointed to a bqil and exMaihed .that th§y would play a 'game in 
' which she would Kp.'»l^lhind''\i scV.een and; the child cou3.d ring the^. 
' bell 'to ^r^'her back/ Xhis procedure was practiced' scverfil t^^^es., 

* The screen consistedt p£ a wooden f-ra^(i cov^ered with.-prinped 
material Wd placed on a tabJe facing thj3 child's table. A small 
hol6 was cut In: the material/^roughr which 'the experiinenter could 
watch the c^il4.. - Next* the experimented opjjrierl i cdke tlti containing 

^ a prntzel and tv/o snvall mapshinellows She aslced the ctiild which 
he/she would, ratiher* have. She thcn'explafned that she v/as going 

• sbetiihd the ^ctpen-^f oi2> a while. The i;hiia could' bring Her back by 
^ Xi^i^P^o^^J^ bell, but would g^f t^e nonnref erred food item' if that 

happened. * ?f the child raited until sho. came back by herself, the 
preferred food item would be given. . ^[Jhis contingency w^^js" explained 
in different rays, ahd^j^ree questions were Included to determitie 
.that the chULd utidferstox/* the contingency, if the child still did 
^ not understaiid, it ras explained ap.aln and' the child was questioned 
again, ^ • » . 

Tvro tyned of material were provided for the. child to play with 
while raiting for t-h<j experimenter- -blocks and play dough. These 

" 'materials were selected i?ecausG they were unstructured* and would . 
lend themselves to fantasy play.* Previous; research on delay of 
gratification indicalied, tha^ induci^ig tl^^ child to think about fun^ 
things * 01? engage in fantasy led to increased delay^of gratification 

. Clishdhel^t 'al . , 1975^). As one* of the poss^Lble outcomeiS of the 
prpsocial television treatments was -increased f^ntasx pla> it was' 



^pected that children exposed to prosocial 'television might uafe 
fantasy-related" taaterJLais more effectively "in the delay of \ 
^' ' ■' gratification situation than the contral group. 

^ % \ ' , - Af tfer these instructhLons^, the experlirtenter sat/dovm behind, ^hS 

^\ ' / screen. At each. IS-^secoiid interval she. classified the child's 

behavior in one of thKee categories touching the toys, looking at 
\ . « the toys ^zithout .tbuctjing them, or looking away from the toys. *J^^ 

* the child rarig the bell, she recorded the time and. returne^ po give ' 
hlm7her'the nonpref erred, reward. If th^ child did not ring the 
. • /;rx ^ bell, the experimenter returned after id Tjiinutes and delivered* the 
^ * - , / preferred reward. ,In both cases the child was peirmitted to *play , 

' ^ with a 'toy motorcycle and other toys ^. for a few riinutes.^be^ore 

: . ^ . - .returning to the classroom. , . * * 

De?ta lied Uns€tuctjions* appear in Appendi^c I. . \ . / N 



.Tlesults » 
jj Cndividual Observation s' ' 
Derivation of Final Variab les , ''^ 

^_ , : ^ . .-^ 

As there were different amounts of observation time for 
different children ' the raw frequencies of each behavior category 
were divided by the number of minutes observed to obtain the rate 
of each brf^vior 'For positive social interaction verbalization 
bf feeling;^ brings attention* to self / ^nd fantasy, scores Vere.:^ 
separated, acporrfing to the object of the behavior (adultj^, peers, 
or no oni»). After examinationpf thes^e initial distributions and 
of, the Intercorrelations among categories in the baseline period, 
s6ne variables were combined and others were eliminated because 
of low frequencies* All scares were then converted to logarithms 
(irfg^^ of X + 15 in order to reduce skewing of the dlsti^'ibutions* 

•further combination and elimination of variables was based on 
intercorrelations". of the baseline scores (after the log transforma- 
tions), and' on a ;factor analysis. Variables Vere combined when, 
they, correlated xTith one anothef when thay loaded on th§ same 
factor^ and/.or Xi7hen- the3^werG frequently confused by observers, 
Ohily those combinations, where the individual subparts X7ere 
'Conceptually related were retaine'l . The ^inal list of combined 
variables appears in Table 6, " ■ * i 
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Reliability ' 

Inter- observer aj^reement calculated at tKe beginning of 
the baseline' period • , Children T^ere scored siinultaneously by pairs 
of observers for 205 intervals of five 'minutes each/* Observer 
aftreement was calculafe^^ by the ,foll,owinR formula? 

2 X number of ,ag^reemen ts ♦ . 

Total number of scores 

This is a Btvin^^nt means of evaluating reliability because it does 
not count. in terrvals when neither obseirver scored a behavior* as 
a^refements^ t • 

^ The pev(;^^ht agreement for each behavior category included in 
the fina^i analysis appeajrs in Table 7. the catesories Involving ^ 
positive social injteractioij^i however had not been' separated by . 



' f^^^ " / ^ . Insert Table 7 about here ' « * 

object (adult vs. peers) vhen the-oriRinal tabulations of reliability. 
y&re made before the ibeginninp; of the baseline period. Hence the 
estimates of reliability df the combined catejrories are based, oh 
agreements^f or ^ each -component category regardless of -object. It, 
appears that this change ia uhlikdly either to J.nf late or cfccrease 
the reliability of these categories • ' " " 

Pesolt'e repeated attempts to resolve scoririp; difference's in the 
tjrainlrig period, the rate of af^reement on many categories was 
relatively lowt this finding led to further analysis of the 
Hisagreemefntq among, observers Tsro types of disagreements can 
occ\ir' the; two observers score dif.ferent categories in the same 
time' interval or onfe' oj^server scores a behavior and the other 
observer scores nothing. The latter type of disagreement accounted 
for the majority of 'Usagre-ements in almost all categories of 
behavior (see Table 7)i^ The major reason for this form of -lisagrce- 
ment'app^^^ed to be that observers placed in different positions 
with respect to the child* were able to s^e and hear different things* 
For example, one observer might hear and understand a sympathetic 
remark when the other dW^not* If both had heard thd same remark, 
thpy agreed on scoring. ,T?hus, much of the observer disagreement 
appeared t;o be due ^o differences in the ^imoimt and kind of 
behavior observed rather than to differences in the classification 
of behavior. Ptoblems of accurate observation were particularly 
acute due to crowded classrooms and noisy outdoor areas. Under- 
standing, speech x-mB made more difficult by dialect differences ai^ong 
children. " * . . 
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*T)lsa^;reements vrejre also cKatnined carefully to -detect observer^, 
biases or tendencies for ^ne observer to use one category more than 
another. The only catecjory on which overuse occurred XTas toleranpe 
of delay. It wag ^scored more frequently by one observer than by all 
the others, ^ . ' ;' * ^' 

♦.One conclusion to be dra^m from these reliability data. is that 
the observations represent only part of the behavior actually 
exhibited by a cV«ild, It is clear, that any one observer *bf ten failed 
to detect Behavior that might have been scoreable. There appears no 
reason, hovrever, ^to expect that l:he amount of behavloir^: missed/ by 
observers would differ across' treatments. . Therefore the' overall 
quantity of behavipr scored may have been lovjer than the-^true scores/ 
»but .the proportion of behavior that was scored probably was observed 
and classified more accurately than the reliability figurSb suggest/ 

, Baseline Dif f eifehces' by Sex and Classrpom 

\ ~ ~[ ■ V 1. 

Baseline observations were submitted to analyses of variaiice of 
sex^x tireatment and se:^ x classroom in order to detemin'e what initial 
difietences existed between groups. >Iales V7er.e,jSignif icantly higher 

• .4:hanNf emales on hostile aggression (F « 8,25 1, 146 df p < ,01), non- 
verbrfij interaction with peers (F ^ 7^09 1? 146 df- p< .01, and 
positive social interaction with peers (F 5.61 1, 146 df' pj < .01)^ 
Females were significantly l^igher than lyales on prosoci^ afrgr^ession 
(t « ?.92 1. 12^ df: p <.05).. . ' ' 

Classroom differences appeared on most variables. The as^signment 
of classes to treatm.ent was partially successful in balancing iclassroom 
differences across treatments but significant differences for treatments 
remained for total aggression (F 2.6?5* 3; 146 dJE* p < ,05) hostile 
.aggression" (F« ?.,-^l* 3* 146 df* n <*^5), imaginative play ( Fl « 2.80 
3, 146 df: p"<.05)- teacher-led Cooperation' (P = 5.93 3^ 146^4^^ 
p <. off and tolerance of delay (F « 6.30 3, 146 d^f p <. 01). "Thus, , 
further analyses were designed to control for baseline differences 
among treatments- and classrooms* 

Intercorrelatlons of Behavior Categories 

The intercorrelation? of the combined variables .and a few of the ^ 
single variables appear in Table 3* The patterns of socJ,al behavior 
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in this sample were similar to tho$e reported fn other studies 
(Friedrich h Stein, 1973 Haccoby ^ 1 faster s> 197^). All categories of 
social behavior to peers, aggressive and prosocial xjere positively 
related, ^s in earliet^studlest it appears that some children are 



' more socially active than others and exhibit higher levels of all/ 
kinds of social behavior • Positive interactions with peers were* 
not related/ hox^ever, to spontaneous interaati'ons ijlth a(Jults« This 
relation caiuiot be assessed for aggressive behavior,- because such 
behavi6r was rarely directed to adults* The separation of social 
behavior directed to adults and to peers irf consistent with earlier 
fite;rature*on dependency and attention'-seeking X?faccoby & I-Iasters, 
1970);. \ ^ ' < ^ 

Sask persisten^:e was negatively delated to social behavior with 
peers, particularly positive social behavior and Imaginative play. 
This negative relation was not found in our earlier study (FreidrichT 
v& Stein, 1973). In the settinns observed in the present study, there - 
^ appears to be more conflict betweeh peer interaction and independent % 
t§4Sk-oriented behavior than in the previous study • 

Teacher-led cooperation ^as l^eacher-led 'instruction and tolerance 
of '^elay as- T^ai ting* Examination of the basePfne correlations and 
analyses' of variance sugpeste^ that teacher-led cooperation and * 
tolerance of del^y as observed in this sample we're determined 
primarily by the teachers* behavior father tlian by, Individual 
characteristics of the children* The' classt'oora differences for these 
two variables were much lar^er^-t^ian for anyVyOthers' (F » 17.76* 12> 
123 df/ p <.01 f or *teacher-led' cooperation and F*' 20.11 12, 123 dfj 
p <\^1 for tolerance of deldy). Teacher-led cooperatjion appeared to 
reflect h6w much t^ie teacher structured group laarning activities and , 
to what e3^tent children ,V7ere required to participate • Tolerance of 
delay appeared to be^ determined primarily by the amount of time during ^ 
which waitttng was requir-ed. or expected in a given classroom. Some 
classes hafl many more '^delays" than others, The conceptualization of 
these Vcfo Variables as positively related indices of classroom 
procedures ^rather than of children's behavior is consistent with 
findings by Risley (cited in Gump, in press) tliat highly struptured- 
.early childhood programs require:^ moi*e transition time between activities 
than less s'tr.uctured programs. For these reasons, these two variables 
were used tnroughout the analysis as indicators of classroom ' 
procedures and were designated '*teacher-led instruction*' and 'Waiting*' 
r esp ec t iv el j| . ' ^ 

In the ibaseline period., teacher -led instnictiojn was negatively 
related to aggression (primarily hostile, aggression) , imaginative play 
and task persistence. It appears that classes in which the teacher 
spent a considerable amount of time in hi^.hly structured activities 
provided less opportunity and epcouraj^ement for some types of social 
interactions among children and for Independent task-oriented activity* 
Teacher-led instruction w?.s not related ''to positive, social interactions 
with adults, and the correlations with social interactions among peers 
formed no overall pattern. On some variables, there were slight 
negative relations* but on others the correlations were slightly 
positive or zero* ^ \ 
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%itins was positively related %o t^cher-led Instruction, and' 
the other correlates vzere similar for the two variables ♦ Waiting ; 
was negatively related to aggression and task persistence. There ^' 
were small positive correlations x^ith positive social interactions 
with peers and negative correlations vd.th social interaction with / 
adults* * > i ' 

Stratification of Classrooms ; 

Analyses of variance of sex « treatment x classroofn (nested In 
treatment) x time period' (baseline vs» experimental^ were perfornjed 
on 22 individual behavior categories and oa.all 12 combined variables. 
The' effect of primary interest was the treatment x time period iyiter - 
action. This Interaction was non--slgnif leant on all vatiables* Orie 
reason for the absence of effects was. the large v^iation among / 
classrooms. Because classrooms were nested in treatment, the ^rror 
term for all analyses ras aulte large.' y 

So^e data were available to account for the classroom Jiffferenc'es. 
^Classroom characteristics were summarised in Table 4. • One source 
of such data was the observer's ratings of, each class at the end of. 
both the baseline period and experimental periods on scales intended 
to, tap the .affective quality and warmth of the teachers^ interactions 
X'Tith the children, the t:3rpes of discipline us6d. and the amoui^t of' 
structured learning activities. The ratings by observers on i27 
scales (see Appendix F) were intclrcorrelated to derive clusters of 
scales.. Ikjo majdr clusters ^merged, The first appeared to indicate 
the positive or neg^itive afJ^ctlve quality or t-Tarmth of the teachers* 
interactions xTith the children. \ Scales that were i^ositively /correlated 
included: .high degree of private or semipriyate communication' 
positively evaluates children; uses touch> physical affection in 
comforting: calm, acceptant, transactions attentive to pupils' needs 
good natured and warm* supportive' patient* high tolerance of 
frustration* Scales that were negatively correlated in this cluster 
included: negatively evaluates children ' publicly humiliates children 
(shame, ridicule)* sarcastic. > 



Tha second cluster appeared to indicate the amount of structure. 
It included three positively correlated scales: academically oriented' 



class activities structured 



insistance upon attention to ^aslc. 



A second source was the baseline scoifes on teacher lefl "instruction 
and waiting.-^ A third sotirce of classroon'dif f erenceS was ^fche particular 
center in which the classroom vzas a part. Either because lof population 
differences among children or because of shared policies anc\ expectations 
within a center, classrooms id,thin centeirs were more similar than tho^e 
across centers. j / 

Classed were ranh ordered on observer ratings of aff/ective , y 
quality, classroom structure and on the basis of observations o£ 
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'r .'• 

teacher-led Instruction and vjal'tlng, The rank orderitts of.- classrooms, 
on teacher-led instruction agreed fairly well \d.th the rank ordering 
. based' on- observer ratings of classroom structure, " 

The structure of the cjissroom was selected as being pQtentially 
the most Influential cHaracteristic for p\irposes of this study because 

^ raany forms of prosocial behavior differed as a function of the amount 
of teachey-led instruction • Ther;efore, classrooms were stratified 

.into two categories: 7 classes low structure and 6 as high 
structure • 

Although structure vras considered one Important variable,' the 
classrooms in the high and low ^structure groups differed in several 
other respects ftat maybe pertinent to interpretation of the data. 
Those classified as high structure were relatively low in positive 
affect, and warmth of the teachers according to the^observer ratings* 
' With one or two exceptions, those classified as low Structure were^ 
relatively >igb on positive affect.. ThuS: the low , structure classrooms 
^appeared to have teachers- who were mrmer, more understanding^ and le^s 
harsh in their disciplinary techniques* Second, the low structure 
classes all hdd individual classrooms whereas all but one of the high 
structure classrooms were dravm from the two centers in which t^jo or 
three classes shared a physical space* Third, most of .the high ^ 
structure classes x^ere dravm from predominantly white centers* All 
of the low structure classes were from predominantly black centers ♦ 
Finally. ,in ,the baseline period high structure' classes had .lower 
levels of imaginative play, task persistence; and physical aggression. 

Some additional variables my have contributed to treatment' 
differences within the high structure category*, The three classes 
assigned to the neutral and prosocial TV only condition were 
predominantly female (21,gifls, 7 boys,). The tv/o class^es assigned 
to the prosocial TV - Training. treatment were predominantly male (19. 
boys and 9 giris) There were also larger differences among treatments 
in baseline levels of teacher-led instruction than was the case among 
the loxr structure classes. The three classeis assigned to the Neutral 
and Prosocial TV only conditions (in one centef ) were re-grouped for 
instructional activities at the beginning of the ejdtJerlmental period 
in order-to balanc'a^.them for age. A new teacher'was a'!ded to the 
center assigned to the Prosocial TV « Training treatment- Some changes 
in the experimental period may have resulted from thes6 alterations 
v/lthin classes* * ^ " 

* 

A nalysis :of Treatment Effects 

It 

A second means of controlling baseline differences among class- 
rooms x^aa the use of analysis. of covariance* The final analyses of 
treatment effects were analyses of covar^iance of sex (2) x treatment (4) 
X classrodm structure (2) with baseline scores as the covariate. 
Planned comparisons among conditions were performed by t tests when 



overall treatment effects- were significant; 

The dependent variables in these analyses* were I4*variables 
selected from the original '34 single and combined variables on the 
basis of extrfiination of the, means for baseline and experimental • 
periods. The adjusted means for theo^ 14 variables appear in Table 
9. Tl>ose variables that x^ere not analyzed further must; be assumed to 
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have s.hown no treatment effects, but many of these were single 
variables that wer^ incorporated in the combined variables analyzed. 
The only two citmbined catej^orles not submitted to analysis of 
covarlance were prosocial behavior to peers and j^eneral social behavior 
to peers. The results of the analyses of covarlance appear In TabjLe lO. 
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Positive interpersonal behavior to pee rs. The single variable.* 
positive social interaction with peers was scored for all positive 
social Interactions accompanied l>y speech tliat did tiot fit other 
prosocial behavior categories.- The main effect of treatment was 
significant for this variable. The means jappear in Table 9. Subgroup 
comparisons revealed that the Prosocial TV- Training condition was 
higher than all other treatments. Although all groups that saw '>Ir^ 
Rogers^ J^elghbor.hpod*\acconpanied by teaeher training and related 
curriculum materials were hi^^hest^ there were some differences for' 
classes designated as high and lov7 structure in the patterns for the 
other treatments^, (see Table 9). For the low structure classes both- 
the Prosocla; TV'- Training and, the Prosocial TV --Materials conditions 
were higher than the other conditions. In the high structure classes, 
the Prosocial TV- Training conditio^i was hlr^h, but the Prosocial TV- 
Tfaterials treatment was lowest. 

> 

One of the combined categories included the folloTrtng single 
variables: positive social interaction v;lth peers understanding 
others, and calling attention to oneself. There was a significant 
Interaction of treatment x structure reflecting a pattera that was 
similar to the single category, positive social interaction. The 
means appear In Table 9* For the low structure classes « the Prosocial 
TV- Training and ^Prosocial TV- Materials treatment^ were higher than . 
the Prosocial TV only and the Tleutral treatnents-' Innthe high 
structure classes* the predicted pattern of treatment differences did 
not appear. In fact, the Prosocial TV - I-laterials treatment was 
sonievrhat lower than the other groups. 

/ ^ ' - .. .. 
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InaRlnative play . The Imaginative play category Included ' * 
Imaginative play and role-playing fantasy that occurred alone and with 
other children. The most frequent subcategory within the combination 
x^as cooperative role^playinf? with peers, T^e means appear in Table 9. 
The main effect of treatments was significant* The pattern of means 
was consistent with the predicted -ordering •of*' treatments* The 
Pr.osoclal TV - Training, treatment was highest followed by Prosociai 
TV Materials, then Prosocial TV on^o^ ^treatment • The Neutral ^ 
treabnent was lowest* 'In fact, an examination of -the baseline and 
experimental m^ns indicates an overall decrease in the Neutral 
treatment and^ increases in the groups exposed to prosocial television 
alone or i^ith materials and Braihing added. 

• - « • 

Nonverbal interaction wi!ih' peer s.. The combined variable 
included non-^verbal Interaction with peers and playful aggression. 
Much of the behavior scored as. playful aggression was nonverbal 
horseplay that vms similar in nature to the behaviors scored as ^ 
positive nonverbal interaction. Examples of the type of behhvibr 
scored are friendly face-^malcing, playful roughhoUsing, or mutual 
participation in motor activities. A distinction can be made betvzeen 
this category and those discussed .previous^ly! The behavior Under 
consideration was characterized not only by the' absence of a, verbal 
component* hut by its ,relati\»e simplicity. , 

There were no consistent effects of treatments on this variable. 
There vjas a jsignificant ^three-^7ay interaotion of treatment x sex x 
structure. The means appear in Table 0> , There were no differences 
among treatments. for girls. For boys the differences among treatments 
formed no readily interpreted pattern; . * 

9 

Assertiveness . Three related categories of' behavior were 
classified as assertive* commands (single variable),* demanding'ness 
to peers, and verbalization of fe,eling. These variables were 
correlated about equally xriLth positive isocial interaction and 
aggression. Conceptually they appear to fall somewhere between 
positive and aggressive forms* of peer interactions surrjestinj that 
drawing a dichotomy between t)rosocial,and aggressive behavior over- 
simplifies what occursundclr natural conditions. For these reasons* 
these variables are described as assertive. . The child states directly 
her or his preferences, i/ants, and needs ill socially acceptable ways 
while talcLng steps to be sure they are recognized. 

Of particular interest is the 'suggestion that verbalization of 
feeling is closely tied to assertiveness, -in children of this age. J> 
In observing tl^e wayg in which children talked about feelings and 
xd.8hes, it^ be^am^e apparent that most statements were characterized 
by explic'it ^demands requests and descriptions of, preferences* For 
example, latie^ling of feelings rarely occurred but "I want*\ statements 
were frequent. Furthermore,, both categories correlated with other ^ 
indices of verbal assertiveness such.^as commands, requests for objects 
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and for .help, 

For commands, demandlngness to peers and' verballaatiotl o£ 
feelings, there were significant Interactions of treatment x 
structu^c^ but no main effects of treatment . The means for all 
three variables appear ^.n Table 9, In the low structure classes, ^ 
the Prosoci^l Tv4laterials treatment was highest oh all three 
variables. ;Examinat.ion of the baseline and experimental period 
means indicates that .children in this condition increased on these 
types of behavior despite the factAhat their baseline 'levels x^ere 
very liigh* ,0n commands and demandingness to peers, the Prosocisl 
TV -^Training condition v/as intermediate with the Prosdcial TV - 
only and Heutrai conditions being low* On verbalization o£ feelings, 
there vrere no differences among the latter three' conditions. - 

\ 

In the high structure classes, there 'were virtually no 
^differences among treatments. The one ^exception occurred on 
verbalization tof feeling where the Prosocial TV - !laterlals treatment 
XTas lower than the other throe. As vrill be discussed later /this 
group had extremely lo\^ baseline scores on several variables ^so- . 
comparisons are difficult m make. * 

Apf^ressi'on . . Total aggression included all categories of inter-- * 
.personal and obj ect aggression except playful aggressior . The main 
effect of treatments was significant, 'and there was a trenrt to an 
interaction of treatment x structure*. The means appear in Table P. 
For both structure groups combined the Prosocial TV- only condition 
was, lower" than the other three. This pntteirn was particularly marked 
in the lox-y structure classrobms. In the loV structure classes alone* 
the Prosocial TJ- Materials treatment v/as also higher ;on total 
af^gre^sion than the other treatments. ^ 

Only the main effect of treatments was significant for hostile 
aggression. Again, the Prosocial TV-only was loT/est^ though it was 
significantly different only from the Prosocial TV Materials group. 
The differences were due primarily to the low structure classes 

For prosocial aggression, both the main effect of treatment 
and the interaction of treatment x structure v/eije significant. 
Overall, the Prosocial TV-only treatment was lower tlian the other • 
three conditions. Ulthln the low structure classes^ the pattern 
was similar to that for total aggression and hostile aggression' 
that is> the Prosocial TV- only treatment was low and the Prosocial 
TV-ltaterials treatment was high. 

For the high structure classes, however the Neutral and 
Prpsocial TV-Ttalning were higher than the Prosocial TV-only and 
Prosocial TX'- ^taterlals. This pattern was different from that 
shovm for hostile aggression. The neutral condition was relatively 
high on both hostile and prosocial aggression and the. Prosocial T\'- 
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only group was relatively low on both. The Prosoclal TV- Training 
condition, however,' was relatively low on hostile aggression and 
relatively higl}. on prosoclal aggression* 

^ Social interaction with adults . This^categpry^lndlcated 
spontjfteous social interaction with adults (as opposed to teachers- 
initialed instruction) • As haa been noted earlier, sqclal interaction 
with adults was uncorrelated xAjch social interaction VTith peers for the 
Tnost part* The treatment x structure iirteraction was slgnif Ica'nt. 
T'fithin the low structure classrooms, the Prosoclal TV - llaterlals 
treatment T-Tas higher than all other conditions. Thus this treatment, 
which'xTas associated with relatively high levels' of both prosoclal and 
, aggressive l)ehavlor to peers was also assodiated with high levels of 
social intetactlon TriLth adults ♦ 

*Fotr ..j:he high structure classrooms, the Prosoclal TV - Training 
condition and the Prosoclal TV - Materials condltibn v/ere lower than 
the other t\7o conditions,* 1 • p 

Persistenc e. . The means for task persistence appear in Table 9. 
Although there were treitds In the predicted direction, particularly in 
the high structure classes none of the effects' of treatment were 
significi^nt in the analysis of i^ariance* There vms a main ^effect of 
structure. Low, structure classes were higher on persistence th6n hjlgh 
structure classes. Th^t is>'the difference between these cl^asses evident? 
iti the baselines period Increased in the experimental period. 

Teacher-led -Instruction . As stated. .earlier? the' amount of teachers- 
led instruction appeared to be .more a'functlon of* t^e teacher ^s behavior 
than ot changes in the children^ Most of this instruction was 
aca^lemically or cognltlvely^ oriented. In the baseline period, tfeacher- 
led instruction T^as negatively related to many of the prosoclal behaviors 
of Interest in this study, e.g.* imaginative play ancl task persistence* 
One reason for iihe negative correlation* may hay e been that there was * 
simply les^s time and '^opportunity for these behaviors when childreif spent 
much of their time in^ mandatory instructional activity. Hence it ' 
might be expected that, the amount of such insttuQtion would decline 
whq^tf the curriculum was re--focused on prosoclal behavior.^ imaginative 
play, and independent task-oriented behavior. . • ^ 

The main effect of treatment was' significant and thfe Interaction 
of treatment x structure x;as ^gnlf leant. The means appear in Table 9. 
Overall the Prosoclal TV -Training condition had the lowest level of 
teacher-led instruction. The Prosoclal TV-'lMterials and !Ieutral 
conditions V7ere intermediate. The hif»he3t levels* of teacher-led 
.instruction occurred in' the Prosocial-tV'only group. The finding that 
the lov/est level of teacher-led instruction occurred in •the Prosoclal- 
TV-Training, condition was true for both high and low structure classes. 
In the low structure classes, however, the Prosoclal Tl^--. ^Jt trials 
t:on'itio"» v!zs also Ic/. and the Prosoclal- TV^only con'iiibn "as 
higher than any other condition. In the high structure 



classes, all conditions other tjian the Proaoclal W training condition 
were relati(7ely hl^h.* ; * ^ 

^^altlnt^ , T'^aitlnp behavior also appeared to be a function more of 
"classroom propedujres than of the chlldret>'s selfrcontrol. As lonp, 
periods of delay where children were hot Involved In activities 
appeared to be an undeslreable classroom practice, it appeared in 
retrospect that one mljjht expect decreases rather than Increases^ if 
teachers Ijecame more sensitized to children's needs/ Nevertheless, the 
reliability of thl^ variable was lox7, ^nd it was tWfe one variable on 
whlcli observer bias appeared to odcur.. Perhaps partly for these reasons 
there were no sip,nlf leant effects in ^:he analysis of waiting. The means 
appear Jin Table 9, . • ^ ^ 

* Summary of treatment effects . ;ln this suiiimary, .significant ^ 
differences betweerf .each prosotrlal tel evlsion^ treatment 5;roup and the 
Neutral condition will be present e^,, jjhere were few differences between 
^the Prosoclal.TV only and the Heiitpal condition in either type of ^ 
classroom. For the entire* samoil^e, ^t^ij&^.Prosoclal TV only group tended to 
have^lower levels of ^aggression. * The difference waS significant for 
prosoclal aggression. The only o^ther difference* that occurred was 
limited to the low structure classes in which the, Prosoclal TV only 
group had higher levels *of tcach^ec -led instruction^^ 

The effects of the Prosoclal TV-Haterlals treatment' varied \^th 



assaclated with hl»h levels of. positive social interaction -xdjth peers, 
^Imaginative play> assertlvenes,s/dggresslon. and social interaction with 
adults. They were lower than; the "Neutral condition on teacher-led 
instruction. The hiph structure class assigned to this condition was 
quite different frQQl.?ithe other high structure classes^ on several baseline 
variables^ so some of 'the significant findings may be a function of 
other chardcteristics in tHls class. Children in this class had lower 
Igivels of positive social Interaction with peers, verbalization of feeling 
and social interaction with adults than\the NeutraJ. con'Jltion, 

Althou5*h the effects associated withNthe Prosoclal TVftTrainlng 
condition were more pronounced for; the lowistructure classes, many of 
them occurred across the entire range of structures sampled. For the' 
whole sample children exposed to Prosoclal TV with teacher training had' 
higher levels of positive social interaction with peers, and imaginative 
play and lower levels of teacher-led instruction. In the low structu;:e 
classes, this condition was also associated with higher levels of 
dema^ndlngness to peers (though not^ as high as the Prosoclal TV 
inat^rlals groitp but not with increased aggression. In the high structure 
classes •children in the Prosoclal TV-*- Training condition had lower 
levels of social interaction VTith adults. 

Tlier^were no 'sl<^nlf leant effects of any treatment on persistence 
•or wa^.ting^ 




this treatment was 



Clasrsroom Btructure , " ^ ^ ^ : 

Throughout the analyses the differences among classrooms vzere 
3?€peatM and striking. Althouf^h this variable afone yas not of 
Interest iln planning the study^ classroom structure and the variables . 
associated yfith it in this sample clearly had Important effects on many 
of^ the prosoaial variables under study* In order to interpret these^ 
differences, it may be w^ll to revie^the ways in which the high "and 
low^structure classes differed* J^^high structure classes had' 
teachers who rated lower, on warmth and bigher on harsh disciplinary 
practltes, they met in larg,e rooms shared by. two or three classes* they 
were predominantly white, and th^ ratto of boys to girls was imbalanced. 
In three of the six* classes children were re-group.ed at ,the beginning 
' of the experimental period to f onrt more heterogeneous age ^^^roups^ • The 
low, structure .classes had teachers who were relatively warm ana nqpff 
punitive, they met in IndiVllual classroomsT they V7«e prefd<5!blnantly 
black,' and most had an even balance of boys to girls , « 

Classroom structure was not Included in analyses of variance of 
the baseline data^ but the intercorrelations \d.th teacher-led instruction 
provide similar information about the overall diff er-enccs between hii;h 
and low structure .classes. Ii^ the badeline pe'ijiod, teacher-^led ^ « 
instruction \-7as nef^atively related to aggression (particu;iarly Hostile 
agnression), lma<>inative play, task persistetice^ and non-~verbal , 
interaction with peers, • \ ' - 

» The adjusted means for those v^ri^bles on which high and low 
structure classes differed s If^nlf leant iV in the experimental period 
appear in Table 11.. There were main effects pf structure on positive 
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social interaction vjlth peers and Verbal interaction witJi peers (see 
Table 10) . Children in the* high structure classes increased more than 
thcfse in the low structtJre classes, despite the fact that their initial 
scores were slightly higher. Significant structure differences 
occurred for commands and demandingness to' peers. Low structure classes 
manifested mope of these behaviors than high structure classes* 

f On persistence? the Initial differences Increased in the 
experimental perior^^ primarily because all the high structure classes 
except those in the Prosocls^l TV-Training condition dropped considerably 
in persistence. The lov; structure classes, whlch^were initially higher 
remained 'at approximately the same levels as they demonstrated in the 
baseline period.^ - ^- ^ ^ / 

As the structure division was based on teacher led instruction 
one might expect regression to the mean, ' Although the high structure 
classes dropped conslderabjLy t>n ^thls variable, the low structure classes 

\ 
I 
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'lid not Increase consistently^ "Similarly^ on waltlnR behavior ^ .the 
Initial differences uere maintained 'and, In some instances, lncrease4 
In the experimental period. ^ x . 

Group .Observations ' ^ 

The scores for the experimental Jieriod for circle time, pick up 
time and^rest ^;tlme were submitted feo .analyses ' of covariance of sex x 
treatment structure with the baseline scores as the covarlate. The . ^ 
adjusted aeans for the three variables divided by treatment and structure 
appear in Table 12. For circle time; there were no sig^ilf leant effed:0* 
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For pick-up ^tlme and rest time, the interactions of treatment x structure 
were slp,nif ic^ant * 3.15' 3, 101 df ' p., < .05, F « 2:^78- 3. 109 df 
p <.05 re«;pectlvely). . ' * t . " 

//' ' ' ' ' 

.On both 5?ts of ratinf^s, thos^e dif^ferences among treatments thdt 
did occur , were limited to^th6 hlRh striitture classrooms. In the high ' 
structure classes, picksjup ratings wej^fe higher for the Prosoclal TV- » 
Tlaterials and Jleutraf conditions than^ for the Prosocial TV-Trdlnlng 
condition. This pattern was not predicted*. For rest time ratings, a 
low score incUcated mqre ready obedience of classroom rules than a high 
scoro In the high structure classes, the prosoclal TV-materiala^^roup ^ 
had significantly loxjer scores t^|n the ojther treatments. As liEidicated 
earlier, the high structure Prosdcial TV tfaterlals tlass was suffldiently 
different from the other high scructure classes that these effects cannot 
be attributed to the treatmente^alone with any confidence. * 

The main effects of classroom structure were significant ^or both 
plck-'Up time (F = 23.32 l^/lOl df p <• 01) 'and rest time (F « 8,31* 
1. 109 df* R <\01).» The ^jiigh structure classes were, higher on pick-up 
^ratings / but had noorer (i.e., higher) rest time ratings than the low 
structure classesTV / 

" ^ \ / Individual Test s 

^^The data for the/inotor Inhlhitlon ref lection-^lnpulsivity helping 
and' delay o,f gratlf lca,ti0Q m'easures were collected duriiig ttie last f Our 
weeks of the experimental period and the subsequent four weeks. Ho 
testing was possible in one classroom (High Structure- Prosoclal W- 
Itatcrials), because the center c^lrector refused pepnlssion to conduct 
individual tests with the children. As the refusal occurred just before 
the bep:lnnlng of j:he experimental period <when parent permission for 
testing was being. obtained), it was. too late to replace the class. Time 
delays also prevented administration of all tests to all, children so 
the number of subjects for these measures is smaller than for the 
classroom observations. 
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. " The bas6llne and experlTnentai scores on the Draw a Line S;3:owly, 
and Walk Slovrly iiieasures were converted to. T shores C^ean » 50- , 
Standard dcvlatlra « 10) . The scores for trial 2 (wh.<?n the child vas 
instructed to go slowly) In the experimental period were submitted to 
analyses* of covarlance of 'sex 'x treatment x structure with the baseline 
trial 2 score a? the covarlate. The means appear in Table 13, This . 

^ ^ . 
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analysis, hcwwer, is only approKlinate because of one jdissing cell (High 
Structure Frofocial TV - >£aterlais>, - , ' ' , 

There were no siRnif leant effects on the Draw a Line Slowly,, 
measure. On the Walk. Slovzly. measure,'. the main effect of treatment was 
of Borderyne significance (F « 2.68i 3, 82 df p < .06).. The Prosoclal 
TV-Materials condition was Ibwer than the other three treatments. As ; 
' theiro were* no ^overall effects of structsure, this difference does not 
I .appear to' be due to the absence of the Hfe^ structure class from this 
^ condition. - ( . • 

Ref lection- impulsivity * 

* The latency and errpr 'scores the KRISP were converted to T 
scores. An impulsivlty score trns calculated by subtracting' the T 
score for latency fronl the f score for errors £oi ^ch child. The means 
appear in Table '3,3. ,A11 three measuues were submitted to analysis, of 
covariancs of sex^x treatment x structure 'with the baseline score as 
the covarlate. There were no effects* of treatment, or treatmeAt x- 
structure* The only significant result vbs a main effedt'of structure 
on the latency scores (F « 18.16 1> 82 df^ p <-01>^^ Children in low 
structure 'classes had longer latencies than those in'hiRh structure 
classfeSy -This difference ^"ras manifested in a borderline main effect 
of structure on the impulsivity scores (F =■ 2.75 1 02 df , p X .IQ). 

* 

Helpinp, Behavi or . - ' 

^ The mean frequency, duration, and latency of helping on the 
collate appear in Table 14.' Analyses of variance 'of sex treatment 
X structure were performed on these data with provision for a missing^ 
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cell. .Ap.ain> this provides only approximate results. The main effect, 
of treatment was significant for frequency of helping (F -2.68 3> i04 
d^* p^ < -05). The Prosocial TV - Materials' condition was associated with 
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'^he highest, frequency of helping anti the^Prosoclal TV onXv tr,eatraent 
had the lowest frequency of helping* The Neutral and Prosocial TV 
only conditions v/ere intermediate* - . '> ^ 

Delay of Gratification * * 

The delay of gratification measure was scored in 15-second 
intervals*, ^At the end of each 15--second interval, the observer, 
checked one of three ^categories: dhiitd touching play !naterials% 
child looking at play .materials without touching^,v child looking ^ ^- , 
away from task. The airiount^ of time spent tWftching and looking at: 
tl^ play materials was liighly related to the total time' elapsing 
before the child 'terminated the task n?y ringips'the .hell, therefore 
the^>latter measure vras the on:^,y.bne analyzed. The di"stribution of^ 
scores was bimodal. Of 99 children tested, 23 terminated the task 
immediately (ittthin 15 seconds) and 57 waited* the entire ten miputes, 
.Of. the remaining 19 subjects, 13 terminated the task before 5 
minutes had elapsed, Tbeteforej the delay of gratification sccres 
were Analyzed by X- tests in whicli scores were divided ^nto chree 
categories (Low « iess than 15 Seconds, ?tedium * 15 seconds to 9 
minuteSj 45 seconds* FJLgh « 10* minutes) and into two categories (the 
low and medium levels above were combined and compared to the. high 
levels), ^ "The frequencies appear in Table 15. In both analyses, the 
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effects of treatment ^V7ere non-signif icant . * 

" ♦■ » ' 

Classroom structure waB significantly related to delay of gratifi- 
cation. Hif^h structure classes v/era more likely to wait the entire 10 

minutes than low structure classes '("-' 7*36, 1 'df " p < ,01)* The 
frequencies appear in Table 15- . ^ ' 

Examination of frequencies withiti treatments fop high and low 

structure classes separately suggested that there v?ere no troatmen^t 

effects within either type of class i^ 

* • * - 

Summary of tr^^tment affects for ^roup observations and Indivi^lua l 
measures. There xrere no consistent treatment differences on Ihe gi^oup 
observations of circle time* pick-up time^ ^nd rest time. All of these 
measures x/ere intended to tap self regulation in^ the .form of confornlty 
to classroom rules^and procedures. On the individual testt the only 
treatment effects occurifed for the helping measure. The Prosocial TV- 
'•feiterials condition '^la'Jlpihe highest helping scores and the Prbsocial 'A' 
only had the lowest scores. There were no treatment effects on motor 
inhibition, ref lect?.on- impulsivity or delay of gratification." 

' These findings are consistent with the fact that treatment ^it4ct6 
in the individual obaorvations appeared for social behavior bui^not fpr 
measures of self regulation. , ^ , ' , 



.:01a8sroom structure vas significantly related to plck'-u^ ratings, 
rest time scores, latency, on the ref lectlon-iiapulslvlty measure, and 
delay of gr^ttif Icatlon. High structure classes had higher rule , , 

, obedience on pick-up time and hlj^er delay of gratification, Jf*ow 
structure classes were scored as more conforming ^n rest time, and 
their latencies on the ref lection- Inpulsivlty measure vrere longer. 

Dlscussloh * ' 

Patterns of Naturalistic Behavior 

Before discussing treatment effects, it may be ^useful to examine 
the patterns of behavior which qcjcurred in the different natural ^ 
settings observed in this study. These patterns^ shed some,,^MM|^^ 
the problems that may arise in viewing prosoclal behavior iffS^j^Bloh*' 

Indeed, the results of Uiis study like those of* earlier studies ^eTg. , 
Friedrich St Stein> 1973; IJurphy 1937* Uright, 1960) Indicate that one 
cannot draw a dichotomy between positive social behaviors and aggression. 
In free'plsy positive social interactions vxlth peers are correlated with 
aggression. - % 

Perhaps more interesting, ve have identified a set of verbal behaviors 
vould could be characterized as assertive which are distinct from verbal 
aggression. These assertive behaviors are more closely^ related' to 
positive social interaction than are physical and verbal aggression. 
They appear to be prosocial as they represent adaptive and sociafly 
acceptable ways of dealing v/lth conflict. The naive notion that ^ 
prosocial interaction is characterised by^ passivity and constant concern 
for others is contradicted by this conceptualization. The prosocial 
^child* is not a "goody-goody/*' For the preschool chtld assertive 
behavior, although aiasoclated with positive forms of interaction does 
not appear to be clearly differentiated from socially unacceptable 
forms of aggression. x ^ 

Effects^ of Jg^r asocial Television^ Materials and Training .' 

Prosocial -television by Itself . In contrast to the earlier study 
(Friedrich & Stein, 1973) in which viewing alone was associated with 
a number of Increases in prosocial behavior^ the children in the ' . 

prosocial television only condition did not differ from those in the , 
,neutral condition on these behaviors. There was a slight trend tovzard 
increased imaginative play» The- one area in which the prosocial 
television only condition differed vzas aggression children in this 
condition had lower levels of aggression than the neutral treatment. 
Although differencjiS in aggressive behavior were not found in our 
earlier study at leasFlJne other stydy using '*I[r. Rogers Neighborhood'', 
did find reduced aggression following viewing (Shirley^ 1974).' In the 
present study, this finding cannot be attributed solely to the effects of 
television. The other groups who saw prosocial television had * 
relatively high levels of aggression. In interpreting the aggression 
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^ differences, the interaction of television, initial level of aggression 
and classroom structure seems to be important, ' 

There are many striking dif ference^ in the characteristics of the 
children, the physical settings and classroom procedures and educational 
philosophy between our earlier\study and the present study^ 

First, the population in the present study v/as urban, poar and 
ethnically mixed* The population in the earlier study was from a small 
city and surrounding rural areas^ They were irtdpre economically advantaged 
and predominantly white ♦ .Second, the preschooll settings differed in a 
r number of ways:- In the earlier study the physical settings in the 
> university nursery schooj provided more space fVcilities and materials 
* both indoors and outdoors. In addition, viewingjwas conducted ^ 
\ ^ smaller groups in quieter, less distracting settings. The teacfher-chlld 
ratio was not only smaller^ but the teachers were university instructors 
and ^ the assistants were graduate and undergraduate sfiudents* Their 
training emphasized the importanc<it of social behavior and teaching 
\ cognitive skills through individual and small group instruction, 
% Despite the obvious diff erehce)5, their procedures appear, more similar 
to thos6 in the low structure classrooms than in the high structure 
classrooms in the present study; The overall effects of prosocial^ 
television were more pronounced in the low structure classes than in 
the high structure classes and the pattern of effects w^ire more similar 
to those in the earlier study, *^Iie differences between the urban high 
, and low structure classrooms as well as differences in findings between 
the two studies sl^Pigest that classroom structure is an Important 
determinant of the influejKie of *prosocial television* 

. In this context, it is noteworthy 'that the classes in the prosocial 
television onjy condition were the most highly structured in the 
experimental period. The high levels of structure in these groups may 
have reduced the possibility thai television wottld affect positive 
socikl behavior » In addition high structure in the baseline was ♦ 
associalied with low aggression. The, lo\^ aggression in this condition 
may have resulted either from the hi<».h structure in the experimental 
period or from the interaction of structure with exposure to prosocial 
television. ^ 

In xhe present study, it was necessary to supplement prosocial 
television with materials or curriculum which related to the program 
content in order to produce changes in prosocial behavior. Obviously 
television is or^e'of many influences in group behavior. In the 
present study classes had been meetin'* on an dveryday basis for 
several months before the experimental treatments were introduced* 
^table patterns of interaction may have developed whereas in the 
earlier study the treatments were introduced a few weeks, after the 
classes v;ere formed. In addition it was 'not possible to' control for 
classroom^ differences by asGif>nin<». different treatments within 
classrooms and. there was more varLibilit-y , among teachers than in the • 
* >. ' 

\ 
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university nursery school,. Under these conditions, it appears t^hat 
proso^al television must' be enhanced with additional environmental 
support in order to override the p6v7erful effects of existing group ^ 
climate and teacher differences. * , , 

T 

. An overview of our results and those of others (ago Shirley 
1974 Singer &' Singer, ir7A) suggest a number of variables that may * 
be. important in determining x^hen viewing Mister Rogers Neighborhood 
"in a group settin;? is likely to produce cTianges in children's I 
,behavipr and when it is not Tikely^ to do so without environmental 
supplements. There Is no ray to det ermine^ cfyom present findings the 
relative) salience of each, but the following have been identified as ' 
ppssibilities* 1) characteristics of the children* 2) physical. setting 
of , the classroom 3) physical' arrangements for television vlevTlng ' 
4) the, compatibility of teacher philosophy with the program* 5) the 
methods of teacher- Instruction, particularly the amount of structured 
activity 5) teacher-child ratio' 7) stability of group climate and 
patt6rns of behavior at the time television. is introduced. 

Prosocial television and related- freeplay material s > The 
importance of group structure is anain apparent in assessing the 
effects of prosocial tcslevision supplemented by freeplay materials • 
Tlie high structure classroo^ assigned to this treatment had the' highest 
levelG of teacherfled instruction in the entire sample. There were no 
consistent behavioral changes in that class ^and those differences that 
did occur appear to be mor^ a function of e:<t;reme differences in the" 
baseline period rather than treatment effects* 

The addition of materials designed to stimulatjie rehearsal of 
progra:n consent and to provide environmental cues related to the 
progran v/as associated with prosocial behavior in the two low structure 
classrooms iii this condition. In ,the experimental period^ children In ^ 
this condition, compared to 'the neutral groups, had high levels of 
positive social .interaction with peers. Imaginative play, assertive 
ijehavior, positive 'social interaction with adults and helping a peer 
in the individual *test sltuafcjpn. 

!lhile children in this condition showed high levels of prosocial 
behavior, they also showed the highest levels of aggression* both 
hostile and nrosocial. One reason for the increased aggression may 
have heeti that these children were initially highly aggressive and 
socially active* and they were accustomed to a fair amount of freedom • 
to choose activities in \he c;iassroom» In addition the setting in 
which television was viewed during the early part of the experimental 
perio-^t-was somewhat crowded and filled with distractions • Perhaps 
foy these r^asons^ the children in tjesc classes reacted somewliat 
negatively to required* television vieTrln^. Although changes in 
group size and nhyfeical setting for the television vie:t7ing were made 
once the^problem* became apparent the teachers felt uncomfot^table 
about Imporsing viewing and v/ere somewhat antagonistic to the procedure. 
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'The aggressive^reactions of the children irt tliis condilrlon may, 
therefore, havje been .partially a/ f unctior/of their initial 
predispositi'oi^^ to a^i^ressive behavior and their negati^/e feelings 
about an enforced activity in* the context where, there iware few 
required activities. The teachers w^re apparently not sufficiently 
Involved in the philosophy of the program to counteract these 
reactions, * / 

Nevertheless, it is interej^ing that the prosoclal messages 
of the prof»raA and/or* the stlrjalation provided by the materials 
apparently a^so h&d ^ositive^ effects. The design of ^the study, does 
not permityone to determine vrhether the effects were^^due primarily 
to the materials, the televisioh/ or ^,the combination] of tfie two, ' 
In, additi^on to the fact Jtliat the effects of the play^ >diaterials VTithout 
the television were not^assessed the differences Iri structure 
betwe|;fi the condition^xhat^ included materials and the prosocial 
television only condition malc€i it difficult to determine the relative 
importance of the television viewing in the materials condition. 

These results support the prediction that' television viex^ing 
combined xrfth environmental cues "and rehearsal materials that are 
desi^^ned to b^ used without adult direction can stliaulate many 
categories of prosocial behavior. Alt!iough there sjre certainly many 
dlff erence;5 between classroom vieXTlnj? and home viexjing the findings 
sugf^est the potential value of prosocial television accompanied by 
x^ell des^i<ined play materials in the hone or in small group settings 
such ds day care homes where ^^dults are untrained in educational 
procedures* | ^ 

Prosocial television and trainin g* The most consistent and 
plear-cut effects on positive social^ interaction wiph peers an^ 
imaginative play occurred in the condition that combined prosocial 
television*, related play materials and teacher training and 
involvement. Although the effects were greater in the low fjtructure 
classes, the pattern was sufficiently pronounced in both hi<»h and low 
structure classes to produce^overall treatment differences* lit the 
lox; structure classes assertive behavior was also higher in the 
training condition than the neutral r;roup. By contrast tjith the 

^^prosocfel TV - materials condition, however, aggression did not 

^Increase. ^ 

/ i 

These findings support the prediction that pro^social behavior 
will be most affected by the combination ,of television and active 
part'iaipation by the teachers and children 'in rehearsal activities • 
The activities; were structured to provide opportunities for 
j^eneralization and extension of the program themes to. everyday 
classroom eicperiences* They were also designed to ptoraote wa'rm 
positive interactions betx^een children and adults • The training of 
the teachers was intended to sensitise them to the recognition and 
reinforcement of' prosocial behavior. The combination' of these 
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featured triLth television and independent play mfierlals was app^ently 
powerful enouf^h to overcome the effects of existing group climates 
*and jto operate across the wide variety of, teacher methods, settings 
and child characteristics represented in this sample* 

Although the prosocial effects were strongest in the training 
condition, one of the major differences from the prosocial .television 
and Tpaterials (^roup ^zas the absence oi high levels. ^of aggression. 
The Importance of this difference is revealed by an e>:amlnat:ion of 
one classroom in the training condition which was equivalent to th'^se 
in the prosocial television - maiterials' condition in structure, 
initial leyelB of aggression, and inixial reactions to required 
television' vieTTing* Th|^ training group did .not increase in aggression. 
It appeared that iihe^teacher in this classroom had more positive 
attitudes to t*he television programs and greater awareness o£ the 
pros^c^al tliemest This may have enabled hfer to facilitate the 
television viewing process and to respond more readily to prosocial 
hehz^^'j.or in the classroom. 

Eff er.^.s of television on self regulation and social behavior « 

most pronounced effects of all experimental treatments 
occurred for social behavior to peers. By contrast, there were no 
consistent effects bn any of the measures of self regulation* This 
pa'ttorn! is consistent with the earlier study^ where increases in 
prosocial interpersonal behavior were manifested by the children from 
lower social class backgrounds. In that study, persistence increased 
for the entire sample but the effects were strongest for children 
who were* above the mean in ^jtitellig'^nce.J' There were also sbme 
increases in rule, obedience, a category that was comparablq^^>to 
accenting responsibility in the present study. 

The*" contrast between the ef facte on social behavior and self** 
.regulation suggests that self^-regulatory behavior may be more 
difficult to convey to young children than social interaction skills. 
This notion is.supportecL by findings^ showing low frequencies of many 
types of self -regulation in natural behavior (e.g», Friedrich & Stain 
1973). In experimental modeling studies, self-regulation is generally 
more difficult to produce than social behavior (Hoffman ^1970), 
Perhaps self regulation, requires greater maturity and perhaps it is 
less inherently reinforcing than positive social behavior. 

Another possible reason why there were no treatment effects on 1 
self regulation is the very powerful situational influences on many 
of these categories of behavior. Classroom structure was highly 
related to most categories intan'^e-l to measure Self -regulation. 
Persistence was considerably, higher in the low structure classes 
than in the high structure classes and the difference increased in 
the experimental period. . This difference may be due to the greater 
emphasis on Individual and small group instruction with warm^? accepting 
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adults. It appears that this experience with Independent task 
orientation may also have affected responses to the measure of * 
reflectivity. Children from low structure classes had longer 
latencies .on this measure, .Halting behavior appeared to be 
primarily determined by classroom procedures i.e. less waiting 
was required in low structure classes. Both the group observations 
and the individual tests were designed to control some aspects of 
situational variability, but despite these efforts^ classroom 
structure was the major variable related to these measures. The 
picfc-^up time ratings, intended to measure accepting responsibility 
iiV. a group, appeared to reveal different levels of expectations 
and j;nf orcement by teachers.. The more structured th^ classroom,, 
the nlgher the pick--up ratings. High structure classes also tended 
to be hlgher.on the individual tasK measuring delay of gratification. 
Host of the childr^jSn in the high structure classes raited the 
.tnaximum Ifeq^th of time on that task. It appears that children's 
exper^ences^vjfith v/aiting in the classroom carried over to this * i 
ind^ividual s.fetting with an adult present. 

The rest time ratings present a unique problem. The score 
assip,ned to a child appears to reflect the amount of admonishment by 
a teacher tp a child. Thus- the lower scores in the low structure 
group may nQt reflect absolute differences in children's behavior, 
but differences in teachers' responses to perceived rule breald,ns. 
The observer rajtings of differences in disciplinary techniques are 
consistent VTlth this interpretation. 

» , ' ♦ , 

Situational variables, particularly classroom structure, have 
been important in the. results throughout this study. In general 
treatment effects were more likely to occur in low structure groups 
than in high structure groups. This suggests the tentative 
conclusion that the atmosphere and procedures in ^lie low structure 
^assrooms were more conducive to the acquisition ofiprosoclal 
behavior through the procedures used in this ntudy. However, the 
conclusion that high structure, in Itself interferes with such 
procedures ip not warranted . There were a number of other V 
nJjnensions on which high and low structure classes differed. In 
a^dition,^ among high structure classrooms assigned to different 
treatments, there was higher variability on initial levels of 
teacher led instruction, physical facilities and sex ratios within 
classes. Thus, treatment effects* could have been masked • 

Implications for Daycare and Early Childhood Educati on > 

One of the ma.ior purposes this study was to determine 
whether prosoclal television ^nd related curriculum materials 
could be useful In daycare ana educational programs for young 
children especially the disadvantaged. The results seem to us 
to be not on].y encouraging but impressive given the wide variety 
of classrootU and teacher characteristics* As in much educational »> 
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research^ these characteristics were certainly influential. ,But in 
npny instances the treatments were sufficiently .robust to produce 
significant positive changes/ The teachers, children, and physical 
facilities were typical of urban early childhood education programs. 
Roth television and curriculum materials were introduced as a part 
of 'ongolns classroom activity by the teachers. No additional 
personnel or space were required.* It seems, therefore, that 
prosocial television and curriculum have potential value for enhancing 
the development of the whole child, 

Si^rtmary '* ' . . / 

The study described here dq^ls with a tv/ofold problem to 
determine x^hether a television jjrogram designed to enhance personal, * 
social and emotional development can have positive effects on dhlldren's 
\behaviqr and to determine what elements, in the child's environment may' 
combine with expoajire to such a prof^ram to produce the greatest 
positive effects, A related objective was provide information 
that could be* useful in the planning of daycare and early childhood 
edu,cation programs. Tv/o components of the environment x^ere studied: 
training of the adult caregivers to Implement materials and concepts 
related to the programs and arrangement of the physical environment 
to increase the' likelihood that the child vrf.ll use material from the 
program In his everyday behavior* The program selected for study was 
"Ilisterogers* Neighborhood/' The group settings were early childhood 
education programs for urban low income children* 
♦ 

The dependent variables studied fall in four major categories- 

1) positive social interaction with peers — cooperation, nurturance, 
helping; sharing, understanding, and verbalization of feelings; 

2) self^-regulation and achievement behavior-^task persistence, 
freedom from distraction, , willingness to tolerate delay, spontaneous 
acceptance of rules ^ independence, and autonomy 3) creative fantasy 
and imaginative play, and 4) assertiveness and aggression. These 
variables were assessed in a natural setting as v/ell as in the 
controlled conditions, of the laboratory. 

Subjects for the study were 141 children enrolled in urban Head 
Start programs. Baseline data were collected over a three-month 
period. Ilhole classrooms Xreve then assigned to one of four 
experimental treatments' 1) prpsocial television with teacher 
training for rehearsal activities and relevant play materials in the 
classroom, 2) prosocdal television with relevant play materials in 
the classroom, 3) prosocial television with irrelevant piay materials 
in the classroom, or A) neutral* films witn irrelevant -play materials 
in the classroom. Three classes were assigned to each condition except 
the Prosocial TV - Training condition to which four classes were 
assigned. A total of 20 Mr., Rogers'* or neutral films were shown to 
,each class, during the eight-week experlmeiital period. 
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The play materials relevant to dhe prosocial television were 
designed to provide cues and opportunity for rehearsing the program 
content in individual or small group play. There were dramatic play 
materials, craft materials, puzzles, books, records, and posters/ 
many directly from "Mr, Rogers' llGighborhood. ' The irrelevant inaterlals 
vera boolcs, ^^meQ^ and records that were as devoid of prqsocial content ' 
as possible. In the Prosocial TV • Training' condition, the teachers ^ 
and aids were given a ti-7elve-hour course and supplied with additional 
curriculum materials fee use in circle time activities* The course was 
designed to increase the teachers' arareness and recognition of 
prosocial behavior in children and to provide them with. specif ic means 
of elicitinn and reinforcing prosocial behavior. 

The major dependent variables we?e derived from observations of 
, natural behavior in- ongoing classroom activities* The Tollov/ing 
general categories vrere shored: positive social interaction with 
peers. Imaginative play, assertiveness, aggression^ social interaction 
with adults, task persistence, teacher-led instructioVi, and waiting 
patiently. In addition^ other aspects of self-regulation (accepting 
responsibility and rule obedience) were observed during circle time^ 
pick-up time, and re^t time. Individual measures of motor inhibition, 
reflection-impulsivity. helping behavior and delay of gratification 
were administered outside the classroom. ^ * ' 

Large differences among cia'sses in the baseline period led to 
a stratification of classes or. the basis of the amount oJE structured 
group, learning activities that v/ere regularly employed by the teachers. 
.Classes V7ere divided into ti7o grbups, high and low structure, on the 
basis of bas^oline observations of the amount of t^eacher-led instruction 
and observer ratings of classroom structure. Analyses of covarlance 
of sex X treatment x structure with the baseline score as the 
covariate wer/e carried out for each dependent variable. 

Prosocial television alone produced few behavioral differences 
from the neufral treatment. The group who saw prosocial television 
1^71 th irrelevant materials had lower levels of aggression particularly 
prosocial aggression, than the neutral treatment. As this difference 
did not occur for other groups exposed to prosocial television, it 
cannot be attributed to television effects alone. In the low 
stru^.ture classes, they had slightly higher levels of imaginative play. 

The effects of prosocial television accompanied by relevant 
play materials varied with cleissroom structure. In the low structure 
classes, this treatment was associated with high levels of positive* 
social Interaction with peers, imaginative play assertiveness 
aggression., and social interaction ^Tith adults and helping a peer in 
an individual test situation. They were lower in teafcher-led 
instruction. The high structure class assigned to this treatment was, 
quite different from the other high structur-c classes on several * 
baseline variables- so some of the significant findings may be a 



functloa of factors other than the treatment. Children in this class 
had lower levels of positive social interaction with peers, verbali- 
zation X)f feeling, and social Interaction with adults than the high 
structure neutral pondition, f ^ ^ 

Although the effects of prosocial television^ accorapaniec^ by 
relevant play materials and teacher training were more pronounced 
for thfe Jow structure classes,, many of them occurred across the 
entire sample* For the V7hole sample, children in -this condition 
had higher levels of positive social interaction with peers and 
iBafiinative play and lower levels of teacher-led instruction thanr 
the neatral ^condition. In the low structure classes j this condition 
was alr;o associated with higher levels of assertive behavion, but 
'not with ap<?ression.^ In the higft strucjiure classes, . children in the 
Prosocial TV - TraininjKcondition had lower levels of social inter- 
'ac(tion with adults than\he neutral treatnient. 

Although there was a slight trend to higher ^persistence in 
the Prosocial TV ^ Training condition it was. not significant. There 
Were no condition differences in waiting behavior or in any of the 
oliservations of accepting responsibility and rule obedience^ nor 
were there any consistent treatment effects on motor inltibition, 
reflection-impulsivity or delay or gratification in the individual 
^test situations^ 

Throughout the analyses, classroom structure V7as an important 
variable. Treatment effects were stronger^ in low structure classes 
than in high structure classes. In the baseline periods high 
stittcture classes had lower levels of imaginative play non-verbal 
interaction with peers? aggression (especially hostile aggression)' 
and task persistence than the low structure classes. In the 
experimental periods regardless of treatment, children in h^gh 
structure classes increased in positive social Interactions with 
peers more than those in low structure classes. High structure 
classes' had higher levels of rule obedience in pick-up time and 
higher delay of gratification scores in the experimental test 
situation* iow structure classes had higher levels of task 
persistence, assertiveness, conformity In rest time, and latencies 
on the reflection-impulsivlty measure even when initial differences 
vrere controlled', 

.The study has implications for the use of prosod^^l television 
and related curriculum materials in day care and educational programs 
for young children^ particularly the economically disadvantaged. As 
in much educational research teacher and classroom characteristics 
were important variables. But, in many instances the treatments 
were sufficiently ifobust to yield changes despite the wlrle variation 
in teacher characteristics and classroom procedures. The tnachers, 
children, and l^hysical facilities were typical of urban> early ^ 
childhood education programs* 60 th television and curriculum 
materials vrere introducSd as a part of ongoing classroom activity. 
No special personnel or space were required. It seems, therefore, 
tjiat prosocial television and curriculum have potential value for 
enhancing the development of young children. 
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Table 1 
/ 

Prosoclal TelevisiOQ^ Series with Summary of Themes 



\ 

Name of Series-; Number of programs 



Rocket Series 



Lady Blaine- 
^? Henrietta Conflict 



Themes 

Persistence 

- Delay af gratification 

Self-regulating behaviori- 
sm accepting rules > learning; to 
\ walt^ learnlAf: to control 

' \ a£ 



\ agf^ressiye impulses 



' |tecognition dnd labeling of 
feelings 

/ . • 

Self-perception . uniqueness 
of each individual, acceptance 
o£ differences in sejTf and 
others 



X the (h7l - 
Corney Conflict 



Self -regulation* learning, to 
accept rules learning to wait, 
CQping with frustration, 
learning to ,conti;ol aggressive 
impulses; finding alternative 
course of action. 



Neighborhood 
SvTltch 



Recognition and labeling of 
feelings' -self and others 

Helpii^g 

Verbalizing feelings 

Helping sharing; cooperation 
Recognition and labeling of 
feelings: se].f and others 
t 

Self regulation* learning to , 
accept rules, coping with 
frustration, learning to* 
control aggressive' inpulses. 



Persistence 



r 



'Table 1 (continued) 



\ 



l^enrietta - 
Collefcte 



Daniel ~ Panda 
Birthday 



Rocking Throne 



" 2 



\ 



Self-percGRtion: uniqueness' ' 
of each IndiArldual, acceptartce 
of difference's in self and 
others 



Helping, sharinf^^, cooi)eration 

. Recognition and labeling of 
feelitigs:" self and other^ 

Helping, sharing cooperation 



ling 



Recognition and labeling of 
feelings: self and o^ers ' 

Verbalization* of feelings: 
sadness \ . 

• / \ ■ 
Delay of gratification - 



§elf,-control / 

/ V 
Uiiderstanding feelings of bthers 

Verbalizing feelings 



/ 



a. Shovm over twb weeks ^ two programs each week. 
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.Prosoclal Materials 
*- * , V if' ' 

Materials for teaching helping behavior bo young 'children were organized on 

two levels: (1) free play, for individuals or for small groups to use together, 

and (2) structured materials, for children to use with adults. | 

!• Free Play 

A. Materials which children could use individually or in small groups (these 
were to be available for use during free play every day after having 
first been introduc^jH^ except for items 10 and 11): 
• " Books : Leo the Late Bloomer ' ^ 

All the Anim^^ls were Angry • , 

The ilatter of Mittens s 
' ' , The Elves, the Shoemaker, and the .ShoemaTcer * s Wife 

(Ndte for training groups: The following two books we.re 
available throughout, without being used at Circle Time: 
Speedy Delivery 

Rogers^ Songbook) 

* * 

2. Records : To be used whenever records would usually be used—free 

' ' ^ ^ ^ . \ 

* . play, rest time> snaclj., or lunch time, activity time, etc,: 

5 Rogers Long Play ' * 

' ^ ^ ^. 2 Rogers 45 rpm . ' ^ 

3^ Picture puppets : Characters appearing in Rogers' ^Ims, 

4* Hand puppets : 3 boys » i,^ 

3-girl8 • • . * 

1^ * 5. Stand-up figures : To encourage generalizing themes, 

6» Backdrops : Largetfolding pictures to use with stand-up figures and 

picture puppets— -to-Ve , used on low tables rather than the floor. 
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Tabid 2 (contitiued) . - t < 

?• \^lannel board and pieces- repregentlni^ all Rogers' characters and 
props ; Best used standing on the floor against something solid* 
Lotto Games ; These are based on pwo of the songs whi^ch are recorded 
/ • on the^ cassettes—Hallelujah I'm a Growin* and How do You Feel Today 
Friend? . • . . , ^ 

• ' V 

Children's picture 'books : -^To accompany 3 song^and 2 chants t^rded 
^/o^l the passettes— Try Again, Sopetlmes I^Feel So Sad, It*s Great to 
be^Different, What do You do With the Mad?, Here are My Hanfia. 
10. VTheels to use for dramatic play revolving around two of the Rogers/. 



series ;' -Rocket S,er^.es,arid Daniel-Panda^lrthday Series,. 
11. CoZlage taaterials : Training groups—save for specific time* called 

for in script; other groups— use at own discretion. 
V Materials for cooperative pl^ay: , ^ ^ " ' 

1. Mockup of the castle from the Heighbgrhood of Make Believe ; To hang 
\on wall in an aftrea where dramatic play can take place, . 

2. Aressup clothes ; Lar^e boxes or shelves should be available for 
stprage of these items iu the dramatic play afrea; 

a. Masks for dramatizing Mis terogers, Lady^^A^Tlin, Robert, Troll, 
Chef Brockett, Handiman Negri, Ftancols CleWons^ » 
' 'b. Capes for dramatizing^ King Friday and Queen Sara. 
^ c. Gaily colored fabrics for use as capes or' tunics to dramatize' 
other characters. 

3. Materials for making crowns and hats . 

4. Rogers' posters ; Hang wherever most suitable to stimulate Interew;^, 
encourage conversation, and dramatic play» 

5. Materials for making telescopes and telecans : To be used in the 
Rocket, Daniel-Panda Birthday, and NOM Switch Series. >' 
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Table 2 (continued) 

• : ^ " \. • • r i\ <^ 

\ 6, • Materials ^or making rhythm Instruaents : Drums ^ dhakers, and k^soos— " 
• * to use at Circle time.», * ' . • ^is' ' * 

7, pictures of trolley from "Arcfund The Neighborhood" envelopes to create 
a trolley by pasting them on the sides- of shoe boxes, ^ 
Structured Materials 

* V 

T^^enty firims (14 to^O minutes long): . • / - " ^ 

1* Mechanics of viewing: * Barkening, the room , , 

* ^ . * Physical arrangements— chairi, ventilation" 

' ' ' » , Timing— -me'et bathroom and tliirst needo first 
, , Teacher's role in enbour.aging children , to 
participate and helping'them to maintain 
interest . ' ' • - . 

• * * 
Verbal^Labeling Books (these* were to' be mfde available to the children . 

^ / > 
after they were first read, during Circle Time): ^ , 

W The tether- reads these books to the children at circle time. Fol- 

loving. each story she tries to elicit from the children, the feelings 

* ^ / 

that were described in the various incidents. She then repeats the. 

' I 

correct responses, or\indicates them if the children have. not, 
2. *Xhe rehearsal questipns after each story could be expanded to ask 
children how they feel when they are the givers of help, and when 
^ they 9re the receivers of help. * . ^ 

^C/^ 6cripttg^to use with puppets , 

1. As tbe teacher tells the story with the puppets, she encourages the 
children to repeat the lines after her, using, their own puppets. 

2. These scripts clan be expanded to enable the child to generate more ^ 
of his own* content, * $ 

D. Cassettes and Accompanying Teacher's Books (two chants and six songs 
.'are recorded): ^ ^ ^ 

1. Directions for introducing the -aongs ahd the accompanying illus- . 
tration books appear in' the Teacher^ s Manual, We hope the 

" ' / ' 54 . ' 
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Table 2 (continued) ^ 

children will enjoy the» songs and chants > and learn the© well 
enough that they will be able to use thein.to help themselves ideal 
with uncomfortable feelings and difficult situations* 
Games; Described in Teacher* s Manual • . 



Only^ the training group? received these materials, 



\ 



C- 



,1 



ERIC 
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4 , 




4 



, Table 3 
Irrelevant Materials 

^ 'Books * 

\ M I I. 

Chicken Soup. with Rice 
Ainelia Bedel ia 
^ 'Cricket in a Thicket 
'Black is ffeautifuX 
The Snowy Day 
Whistle , for Willie 
ABC of Cars and Trucks 
The Very Little Boy 
Gilberto and the Wind 



Games 

Matcui? Tens Blocs; 100* assorted 

Co lor forms 

Jumbolino 

The World About Us Lotto 
Object Lotto \ 
Build a Picture 
dolor Cubes. . 
Mailman Puzzle 
School Patrol Puzzle 



Records ' < 

Seasons for Singing, 
Yqu Sing a Song and I'll Sing, a Song 



/ ^ Little ^Jhit^Duck 

^ Babar, SongsSftd-*S|±ories 



f 



4^ 

r 



Number males 



S. 

Table 4 •■ 
Classrooia Characteristics in Each 
Experimental Treatment 

Conditions 

Neutra:\, Prosocial TV Prosocial TV Prosocial TV 



only 



Materials Training 



Classroom 1 
2 

.3 
4 

Number females 



5 
5 
3 



S 
3 
3 



6 
7 
4 



5 
7 
9 
10 



Center 



1 
2 
3 

4 



6 
8 
3 



4 
3" 
5 



4 
7 

8 



4 
4 



1 
2 

3 
•4 



A 
B 
E 



B 
E 
E 



A 
A 

C 



A 
B 
D 

D 



Hean teacHer 

warmth 

(ratings) 

1 

2 
3 

■4 

Mean teacher 

structure 

(ratings) 

1" 
2 

3 
4 



0.4 
2.Z 
' 0.4 



3.2 
3.. 9 



Baseline observation 
of 'teacher- Imd 
instruction 



2.S 
0.4 
0.4 



2.0 
4.0. 

4.0 



2.0 
1.0 
0.6 



3.0- 
3.0 

5-0 



3.0 
2.6 
-1.3 
-1.3 



2.8 

3.7 
3.7 



1 
2 
3 
4 



.045 
.036 
.119 



.067 
.020 
.023 



.060 
.025 
.166 



.050 
.046 
.079 
.073 



5*^ 
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• 0. 



a 



Agj^gression 



aph « physical aggression 
av » verbal aggress ipa 
anv « non-verbal aggression 
ao » object aggression 
apl « playful aggression 
at tattlinjg * 
ad « defending property mon- 

aggressively / 
ac « loudy angry commands < < > 

ft ' . ' 

e a Verbalization of Feeling 

.<el a labeling feelings ^ 
ew « "I want'' "I don' t want" 
en =?' non-verbalization 

u = Unaers tending Others ^ . 

' ur a giving reasons for own 
behavior 
us a showing, consideration and 
^ attempts tQ understand 

* • others ^ * 

uc a comfort, sympathy, affection, 

praise ' 
up a going iagainst other's ^wishes 
ua a attending to distress 
ucj a questing-'-apking for mater- 
ials or objects 

r a Self-regulation ' 

rt a tolerance of delay 

" ra a'^ accepFing responsibility ' 

re a rule enforcement ^ 

rd a, rule disooedience 

i a Positive Social Interaction 

it , a teacher led cooperation 
* Ic a cooperation 
il a initiating interaction 
' ' ih a helping and sharing 
la a asking for help 
If a suggesting alternatives 

social interaction 
Is 'a spoken (verbal) 
in a non-verbal * 



Table 5 ' ^' 

Summary of Observetions 

#p a Persistence 
pc 



continually s^taying with an' 
activity • 

persistence when having diffi" 
culty with something 



n a Independence 

ni a after indicating need for help 
' nr a refusing help 



f a Fantasy ^ 

fr a role playing alone 

fc a collaborative' (reciprocal) 

taking of roles 
fi a imaginative 

b - bs ' a brings' recognition tp self 

Modifiers ' \ 



,^eg a negative, the reverse of the 
behavior described in the 
category 

1 a intensity, minimal 

3 a high intensity 

Objects , ^ 

A a adult 
C ' a child 
Cs- a children' 
B ♦ a both .,adult;and child 
^ 0 a none ^ 

Cpnsequences * 

4SC a positive soci^al from child 

•fSr a positive social from adult 

-SC a negative social from child 

-ST a negative social from adult 
•HM .a* materiaL gain 

-M a material loss ^ , * 
0 a no ctear consequences 
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Table 6 



Definitions of Combined Variables for Individual Observations. 
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.er|c 



1 Name o>f variable 

i. Verbal interaction with 
peers 



2» Prosocial behavior to 
peers 



3. Social behavior to peers 



4-. Imap;ixiative play 



5. Nonverbal interaction 
witlf peers 
• « 

6* Demandingness to peers 



7. Verbalization of feelinp, 



Individual categories included 

^ » 
is c (social interaction with peers) 
bs^- c (brings attention to self -peer 

object , 
ur (understanding others) 
us (sho^Tl^ig consideration) 
up (cotnfprtj sympathy) 
» 

ic (cooperation with peer) 

ii-c (initiating interaction with peer) 

Ih-c (helping peer) 

if (finding alternatives) 

ur (understanding others) 

us (showing consideration) 

UG (comfort > sympathy) 

fc (collaborative role-takihg) 

All categories in prosocial .behavior 
to peers plus 

is - c (social interaction V7ith peer)t ♦ 
bs - c (brings attention to self - peer 
obj ect) 

fc (collaborative role taking) 
£r (role playing fantasy) ^ « 

fi " c (iinagina.tjive .play with peer) 
fi - 0 (>lmaginative play alone) 

in - c (nonverbal interaction with. peers) 
apl (playful aggression) 

♦ 

ia -j^c (asking for help from peer) 

ac (commands) - ' ' 

av (verbal aggression) 

ew - c (saying "I want' to peer) 

el - c (labeling feelings to peer) 

uq - c (asking for objects to peer) 

ac (commando) 
ur (understanding others)' 
us (showing cons-ideratlon) 
uc (comfort* synpathy) 
ua (attending to distress) 
uq - c (asking for objects to peer) 
ug - a (asking for objects to adults) 
ew - c (saying I v;ant'' to peers) 
re (rule enforcement) 
ia • c (asking for help to peer) 
bs c (brinf^s attention to self - peer 
object) 
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Table 6 (co^tlnued) 
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Total aggression 
Hostile aggression 

Prosocial aggression 



Social interaction with 
adults 



Persistence 



All aggression categories except 
apl (playful aggression) 

kp.h (physical aggression) 

av (verbal aggression) j 

anv (nonverbal aggression) 

'at (tattling) 
ad (defending property) 
ac (coramands) * 
re (rule enforconent) 

is a (social ill t erection with adult) 
bs a (brings attention to self-adult 
6b1ect) 

uq -- a (asking' for object to adult) ' 

ii a (initiating interaction with^ adult) 

ia - a (^skii;ig. for help to adult) 

el - a (labeling ^feelings to adult) . 

f i - a (itLaginative play with adult) 

ew - a' (saying ^'I rant'' to an adult)* 

pc (concentration on task) 
pd (overcoming, obstacles) 



(I 



GO 
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Variable 



Positive social 
interaction (is) 

Verbal ititeraction 
vrith peers" 

^Prosoclal {behavior 
to peers 

Social behavior 
to peers 

Imaginative 
play 

Non-yerbal interaction 
with peers, 

Coinmanas (ac) 

Deraandingness to peers 

Verbalization of feeling 

.Total aggression 

Hostile aspression 

Prosocial aggression 



SoclaL-J.nteraction- 

Mth adults 



.Taljle 7 

Observer Reliability 

Number of Number of 
tlraes both times second 
observers observer 
scorjed scored 

different 
category 



Persistence <, 

Teacher-led 
instruction (it) 

Waiting (rt)' 



Nuiaer of • Percent 
times second agree* 



35 

99 
180 
292 ' 

95 

13 

33 

91 
156 
129 

50,.- 

57 

160 
110 

60 
14 



' 39 

.58 

. 92 

'>7 

55 

12 
19 
36 
48 
31 
33 
32 

58 
31 

36 
2 



observer 
gave no 
score 



30 
81 

130 
138 

42 

17 

33 ^ 
77 
127 
96 

35 - 

4« 

134 

.70 

28 

40 . 



ment' 



.39 



.50 



.54 



.62 



.58 



\ .. -39 
.52 



.55 
.70 

.50 
.50 



.56 

.63 

.55 
,35 



a. Calculated by formula; 



3 X number agreement s 
Total number scores 
for both observer^ 



rt 
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Table 9 

I'teans for Baseline and Experimental B^rlods and Adjusted 
Means for Experimental Period for Individual Observation^ 
' Divided by Treatment and Classroom Structure _ 



S9 



Variable Stjruc-.Time 

ture Period . 



lieans 



Hetttral Pro- 



Pro- 




Adjusted Means 



Pro- 











social 


social 


social 












TV ohly TV-Ha- 


TV - . 








V 






terials 


Train- 
















ing 


< 


















Positive llir;h 


Base 




i02S 


.014 






social 




Exp 


.036 


.042 


. 025 


.053 


.039^? 


inter- 










.0^0 






- -arc t ion 


Low ' 


Base 


#U1/ 


■-.Oil 


.021 




vijth 




Exp 


.015 


'.014 


.029 


.034 


-.017'' 


peers 


















AllT 


Base 




,020 


.'017 


.026 




if 




Exp 


.025 


• UZo 


. U// 


.044 


.028^ 


' YerDai 


nlgn 


Base 




:067* ^ 


. 023 






inter- 




Exp 


.079 


.094 


. 037 


.086 


.088^ 


action 


















Base 




.027 


.046 


.037 








Exp 


. 04?. 


.040 
■ 


'.070 


.063 


.047^ 




All 


- Base 


.037 


.047 


.n3.S 


%051 








Exp 


.061 


.067 


.054 


.075 


.060 

• 


Imagin^ 


High 


Base 


,022 


.033 


.016 


.052 




'ative 




' Exp 


.029 


.032 


.022 


. 05i . 


. 025 


play 


















Low 


Base 


.033 


.020 


.'062 


.045 








Exp 


.017 


.032 ■ 


■ .054 


.045 


.on 




All 


Base 


.030 


.027 


.036 


"".049 








Exp 


. 023 


.032 


• . 63S 


.048 


.022^ 


_Non- 




_^ Base 


.013 


.021 


' .021 


.025 




verbal 


Exp 


^024 


• .033 


.029 


.031 


.022 


inter- 
















action 


Low 


Base 


.030 


.052 


.023 


.041 




with 




Exp 


.038 


.039 


.022 


.033 


.041 


peers 


















All 


Base 


.024 


.036 


.022 


.033 








Exp 


.oyi 


.036 


.025 


.032 


.031 



Neutral Pro- Pro- Pro- 
social social social 
TV only TV.->(a- TV- 

terlals Train- 



.033 



ab 



.018 



ab 



.020' 



.076 



ab' 



.049' 
.061 
.034 



ab 



.036 



ab 



.029 



.030^' 



.030 



.050 



.069 



,060 



.029 



,051 



.040' 



.035 
.033 
.034 



.027 
.024 
.025 



.049 

.035^ 

.042^^ 

.078^ 

.069^ 

'.073 

.050 

.045 

.048^' 



.032 



.031 



.031 
t 



ERIC 
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60, 



Variable Struc- Time 
ture 



Table 9 (continued) 



Mdans 



Commands High 



Low 



All 



Demand- High 

Ingnpss 

t'x) peers 

Low 



All 



Verball- High 
zatlon 
of feel- 
ing Low 



Total High 
aggres- 
sion. 

Low 



All 



Hd-srile — Iligh^ 

aggres-- 

slon 

Low 



Ml 



Pro- High 
social 
aggres- 
sion Low 



All 



Period 


* 

N 


r 


It 


Jc 


Base 


0016 


.022 


.006^ 


.017 


Exp ^ 


no n 
♦ 02U 








Base , 


.023 


.011 


^ .029 


.024 


.Exp J 


,020 


• 017 


.038 . 


.027 


Base 




.016 - 


.017 


.020 


Exp 


.020 


.015 


.024 


.024 


Base 


.025 


• 033 


.014' 


.029 


Exp 


.045 


• 030 


o c 

.025 




Base 


.035 


.022 


.047 


.050 


Exp 


.034 


.026 


mi 
.Q/l 




Base 


.030 


.027 


.030 


-.039 


Exp 


.039 


.023 






* Base 


.061 


.005 , 


' .024 


*068 


^ Exp 


.095 








Base 


.058 


. .024 


• 079^ 


• 061 


Exp 


.07') 


.Ool 


. 10/ 


« U/o 


Base 


.04?. 


.051 . 


• .036 


.057 


Exp 


.070' 


' .061 


.062 


.073 


Base 


.063 


.049 


.092. 


.089 


Exp 


.071 


.030 


^lU 


.091 


Base 


.055 


.050 


.064 


.073 


Exp 
) 


.070 


.049 


.0P.9 


.082 


"^Ba's^:^^ — 


r,0i3 — .Olv^f- 


— rOlS— r020- 


Exp 


.023 


- .022 

v 


*.027 


.021 


Base 


.027 


». 

-.016 


.03". 


037 


Exp 


.030 


.013 


.052 


.042 


Base 


.oap 


.015 


.026 


.02n 




.029" 


.017 


" .039 


.031 


Base 


.029 


.033 


.033 


.031 


Exp 


.041 


.027 


.025 


.039 


Ease 


.035 


. .023- 


.044 


.034 


Exp 


.P36 


.023 ■ 


.057 


.041 


Base 


.032 


.028 


.027 


• 032 


;Exp 


.033 


.025 


.041 


.0/0 



Adjusted gleans 

t P P 



.024 



.019' 



.022' 



.047' 



.033 



ab 



.040 



.099' 



.072° 



.m3 



ab 



be 



.072 



.078^ 



.035° 



.029 



.032 



ab. 



.045' 



.035 



.040" 



be 



.014 ,015 .023 



,017^ ■ .036^ .026^ 



.016^ .025^ .024^^ 



,029^ .032® ,039® 



.029^ .066® .049^ 



,029^ .049^ .044^ 



.002® .047^ .075® 



.065® .iD02'' .078' 



.062" .072" .074 



.042^ ,105® .082^ 



.052*' ,0^9® .073® 



.02/® .034® .023® 



.016^ .045® ,036®? 



,020 -.039® .030®^ 



,026^ .029®^- .03".''''' 



,022*^ .054® .042^ 



.024^ .042® .040® 
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.Variable Struc-- Time 
ture. Period 



' Table 9 (continued) 
Heans > 









N 


P 


P 




P 




_ SociaL 




Base- 


,053- 


- r047 


,037 




.045 




inter*-. 




Exp 


.065 


,065 


.029 




.03^ 


.075^ 


action 


















with 


Low 


Base 


' ,051 


. >049 


.063 




.056 


.050^ 


adults 




Exp 


.051 


,045 


.076 




.054 




All 


Base 


*052 


,048 


.050 




.050 








Exp 


.058 

* 


.055 


.■052 




.046 


" .065° 


Per- 


High 


• 

Base 


.064 


.055 


.056 


1.050 




sistence 




Exp 


.046 


.039 


.052 




.059 


,05-3 . 




Low 


Base 


.0^7 


.109 


.069 




,083 








Exp 


.092 


.038 


.076 




.089 


.086 




Ail 


Base 


081 








.067. 


- 






Exp 


.069 


*064 


.064 




.074 


.072^^ 


Teacher- 


High 


Base' 


.119 


.125 


.166 


,076 




led 




E:<p 


.103 


.109 


.125 ' 


.056 


.090^ 


instruc*' 


















tion 


LOV7 


Base 


.640 


.067* 


.f^42 


.040 








Exp 


.059 


.100 


.031 


.041 


.065^ 




All 

All 


Bas^2 


.079 


.096 


.104 




062 








Exp 


.Of?l 


.104 


.07-3 


*048 


.0^2'' 


Waiting 


HiBh 


Base 


-/■ .068 


.077 ' . 


.046 


.103 








ISxp 


.075 


.064 


.057 


.071 


.063 




Low 


Base 


.034 


.025 


.02S 


• • 


019 








Ejcp 


.040 


.033 


.025 


.1024 

! 


.044 




All 


Base 


.051 


.051 


.037 


_^Oil„. 








Exp 


.058 


.049 


.041 


.048 


Td53 



Adjusted Means- 
P ■ P, 



.068' 
.047^ 
.059' 
.047 
,075 
.061^ 
.103^ 
.101^ 
.102^ 
.064, 
.036 
7050 ' 



d 



,637 4043 



.071' 
.053 
.047 
.078 



ab 



.062' 

.122' 

033*^ 
1. 

,077 
.052 
.027 

7o~40 



ab 



.042" 

.044^ 

.065 

.03''. 

.077*'^ 

.056'' 



.044*^ 



.oso*- 



.067 



.028 



.047 



Nofce Within\any row, means designated by the sane superscript are not 
sif»nifie^tly different. 



Table 10 , * • . ' 

Analyses of /Covariance (Baseline as Covari^te) for Individual Observations 
^ ^ . '» P ratios ' 

Dependent ' • . • 

Variable v . 

Treatment Sex , . Structure Treatraenj: Treatment Sex x Treatment 

(3, 12A (1.124*' (1, 124 x Sex (3, x Struc- Structure x Sex s 

df) df) ^ df) 124 df) • ture (3, (1,124 df) Structui;e 

124 df) (3.124 df) 

Positive 3*81* ;01 11*84"^' .17 1.37 , •SS .41 

social , ^ * ' ' . ' , 

interaction . , . 

TTith pe^rs ' , * ' 

Verbal 1.26 .08 , S.s/' .43 ' ^3.73'^ ,67 ' .63 



intexfaction 
with peers 



Imaginative 3.72. .76 .33 .33 1.2-8 .97 .90 

play ^ 



I 



Non-verbal . .84 2.78 .69 .08 1.60 , .52 3.45 

interaction . 

^d.th peers ^ . ^ . 

Commands 2,51^* .25 3.47^ .43 3,14'^ 0 .95 

Demandinjj- 3.%'^'' .01 .3.05^ .35 4.48** .17 * -59 
ness to peers 

Verbalizatd 
of feeling 

Total 4.6^"'* 3.60^ .13 .4/* 2.50^ .04 . 1.04 
ag&ression 

Hostile 2.79" • , .42 .41 .58 1.54 ' .42 ,41 

agsression " 



Verbalization .31 ' .0"^ ./f7 .07 3.47*'* -47 .".9 



aggression 



Social inter-2.62^ M4 .5o 1.13 4.54'^* 4.36"'* .?3 
action with 

adults . . ■ 

Persistence l.OS l^."* ' 15.61** ' .37 .12 ,19 1.13 

Teacher-led 17.78'*" .14, 1?.;33'"" ..1.6 9.72*'' .04 ^ .11 



Instruction 



Prosocial 4.67'*"" 2.53 1.01 .20 3.37''' . 0 . 1.35 



ERIC 



Waiting 1.37 3,10 24.36 .01 1.04 .04 1.13 

.a p^.lO ''^ p < .05 : '-jft p< .01 . 

^ - . 



Table 11 < 

Adjusted Means for Experlmeutal Period of Individual 

Observations for Classes Divided by Structure 
^ # 

Variable Structure 



High Low F ratio 



Social Inter aotlbn 


.039 


.025 


■it* 

11.84 


with peers . 


> 


• 


t 


Verbal interaction 


.073 


.059 


5.59" 


with peers * 








Imaginative play ^ 
* 


.P35 • 


'..oso 


.38. 


Non-verbal interaction 


.029.'- 


^ .032 


.69 


with peers 


• 






Commands 


"• .019 


.024 


3.47^ 


Demand inpjness to peers 


.037 


.044 


3.05® 


Vejrbalization of feeling 


.076 




.47 


JTotal aggrfession 


.073 

« 


« 

.075 * 


.13 

* 


Hostile aggression 


.029 


.032' 


.41 . 


1 

Prosocial aggression 


.034 


.033 


1.01 


Social interactJLon with 


.056 


* r-.052 


.3Cf. 


adults 








Persistence 


.055 


.00'2 


15.. 61 


Teacher'-ldd 


.095 


.061 


Aft 

19.33 


instruct io.n * ^ * 














Halting 


.062 


.034 


• 24.36 



-a--p-<-rlO 
* p < .05 
** p < . 01 
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Adjusted llean Scores for Circle Time. Plck/up Tirae, &nd 

/ 

Rest Tirae for Treatments in l^gh and Low^tructurc Classes 



Variable Structure 



Treatments 

Neutral Prosocial Pros^clal ?rosocial All 



TV Only 



'circle Time 


Hif,h 


3.19 


3.27* 




Low 


3.30 


3.39 


Pick-up 


HiSh 


4.23^ 


3.9?/^ 


Time . 


Lou 


3.60 


3.^ 


Rest time 


Hish 




/l4^^ 




Lot* 


5.04 / 


4.30 



jrials 
3;54- 



4.3r 

3.37 



4.26 
5.10 



TV - 

Training 
3.45 
3.42 

3.69^ 
3.51 



3<36 
3.34 

4.04 
3.50 



6.ni • 6.73 
5.99 . J 5.23 



Note* Ifeans with the same superscript are not significantly different. 



s. 



f_ 
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^ ' . Table 13 

Adjusted Mear\ Scores in Experimental Period for 
Motor Inhibition and Reflection - Impulsivity 
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Variable 


Structure 




Treatments 










Neutral 


A. 

Prosoclal 
!r/-only 

* 


Ptosocial 
TV*'Materials 


Prpsocial 
IV Training 


AxJ. 




uign 
Low * 


/.o o 

if o • /. 

48.7 


47.6 
47.3- 


47.9 - 


53 .4 
51.0 


48.7 


Walk a Line 

> V 


High 

X0X7 


46.6 
52. 0^ • 


30? 1 
43.3a 


38.6^ 


. 54 »4' 
48.9^ 


50.4 
47.0 


msp 

Latency ^ 


Hinh 
Low 


43.3 
55.2 


44.3 
53.0 


49.9 


47.4 
57.7 


46.7- 
54--.0 


msp 

Errors 


High 1 ' ' 
Low 


A8.4 
52.7 


51.1 
52,5 


48.7 . 


47.8 
51.5 


49.1 
51.4 


KRISP . ^ 
Impulsivity 
([Errors - 
Latency) 


High 
Low 

1 ■ 


"0.28 
-2.52 


7.51 
-0,67 


"0.70 


. 0,01 
-5,56 


2.45 
-2.36 



Note: Means in dne rov; VTith the same superscript are not significantly 
different. * ' ^ ' 



Table 14 
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Meaji Helping Scores on the Collage Pleasure in the Experim^Jgl Period 



Variable ' Structure * Condition 

* Neutral ^ Prosocial Prosoclal T¥- Prosocial W 









Only ■■ 


Iiaterials ' 


^ Training 


Frequency * 


' High 


.14 ' 


.13 




. r93 - 


•* 


Low 


1.07'' 


c25^ \ 


' 1.61^'^ 


' ab 
/ ,75 


V 


All 


.79^^ 


.14^ 


1.61^ 


.79^^ 


Duration 


High 


5.42 


.39 


\ 


/38.2' . 




Low 


23.2 


13,50 


j 69.65 

1 


27.7 .\. 




All. 


14v31- 


6.99 


i 69 "65 


33.-0 



Note* In any row. means Mth tt^e same superscript are not significantly 
different. 
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Table 15 

" * * f 

Frequencies of Scores oti Delay of Gratification 
in the Experimental Period 



Length of time 
in delay of 
gratification 



Low (0-15 seconds) 

* i 

Mediun (15 •• '535 seconds) 
High (600 seconds) 



Condition 



Neutral Prosocial Prosocial "Prosocial 

TV-only TV -(aterials ' TV-Training . 

7 ' .10 



6 
1 
12 



3 
2 

15 . 



4 
11 



5 " 
23 - 



L9W ft Iledlun 
High ) 



Structure 
Hip,h L9W 
0 30 



30 



31 



1 
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. Content ySummaries of "Mr, Rogers' Neighborhood" Films 
t ' 

> .* And th,eir Corresponding Thetaes . . • 

ROCKET SfiklES . , . ■ . 

Summaries of the three films ; * 

#18d: In the Neighborhood, pf Make Believe (NOM) Handitnaa Negri and Lady 
Elaine Falrchild plan to launch a rocket to Some Place Else* King Frid^ay says 
a launchihg^ needs* rules and gives them several. Everyone prepares for launch. 
Dr. Bill Platypus takes off in the rocket, but lands in the castle. All are 

disappointed, but King Friday suggests fihe need for more rules, and they will 

» f ^ 

^ try again. Mr. Rogers, says sometime^ ^ new thing is scary until you know all 

• • • 
the rules Involved. • ? . * ^ 

^189; NOM— Lady Elaine Fairchild anS Handiman Negri try another launch. 

This time Dr. Bill lands near his home; again a failure. Lady Elaine Fairchild 

hits the rocket because she is mad and doesn't know' what else to do. Handiman 

Negri suggests they need to learn more about rockets, then make bettipr plan5 and 

try again. Mr. Rogers says that each time they' tried again, the rocket went bet- 

/ ' V . - \ • ' ' ' 

ter and a little jBurther. It's people who make plans that make things work well. 

#190: Mr. Rogers says it takes ,a long time to grow, but each little person 
can expect tp grow big. NOM— with the help^ of rules and planning, the rocket is 
'^launched and goes successfully to Sotneplace Else. Everyone is happy because the 
rules helped and kept Dr. Bill safe. Mr. Rogers generalizes about rules. Peo- 
ple like to be told why there^^re rules. 
Themes from the three films ; 

1. Persistence: delay of gratification. # r 

2. Self -regulating behaviojj: learning to accept rules, learning to w^it, learn- 
ing to control aggressive impulse^. 



Appendix A (continued) 

lEF ^ HEH> CONFLICT SERIES 
Sutomartes tff*l:he two fllias : 

#442 ;' Mr. McFeely .delivers a package to HenriettaWresses from Gollette. 
Mr. McFeely then delivers cement to Lady Elaine Tairchild and helpa her, pour it* 
She is patching her museum wall* Handlman Negri comes and helps her. When 
Henrietta comes by in one of Jier new dresses, lEF expects her to want to help 
also. But Henrietta doesn^t want to ^et messy. LEF doesn't understand and calls 
her a sissy, so Henrietta gets mad and leaves. Then LEF feels bad and wonders if 
it is wrong to be the w^y she is. Handiman Negri tells her everyone is different 
'and people like her the way she is. Mr. Rogers talks about teasing; sometimes 
it can make' you feel bad about who you are. 'People should feel'good abotit who 
they are. - ^ , t 

#443 : NOM--Handiman Negri goes to see Henrietta, who is still dressed fancy 
and still upset wifh LEF. Handiman Negri tells her that iEF Jiad said she somej- 
times wishes she was like Henrietta. Henrietta can hardly believe it. Handiman 

Negri^ tells her she and IEF are very different, but NOM likes and needs both of 

» • " " " " ' ' ■ " " ' ' ' 

themV Handijaan Negri goes to the castle, sees XJSF go by all dressed up (like 
Henrietta) o King Friday asks Handiman Negri tr make his throne into a rocking 
throne. Henrietta comes by, and wants to be a little bit handy^ (like LEF) and 
helps* Handiman Negri with the throne. They try to make it rock, but fail, and 
the King is a little upset. Henrietta explains that the royal throne wasn't 
really 'meant to rock. A rocking throne is different . (Parallel to different 
but special people.) King Friday decides to have Corney make a new rocking 
throne. Mr. Rogers talks about differences between people and thpn goes to 
Francois Clemmons* studio to hear some musicians. 

f - • . • : 

Themes from the -two films ; 

/ 

It Recognition and identification of feelings: self and others. 

( ■ • ■ 
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2» Self-perception: junlqueness of each individual, acceptance of ^differences in 
" self and others. " \ 

I 

3» Helping, sharing, and cooperative behavior* ^ 

X - CORNEY CONFLICT SERIES / 

Summaries of the two films ; 

#398 : He. Rogers and Francois Clemmons practice golf.JI Francois Clemmons 

almost hits Mr. Rogers. Rogers tells of accidentally hitting someone v?hen 

^he was small and how both he and his mother got angry. NQM— -Henrietta gives 

Francois Clemmons a box of dresses to take to Elsie Jean Platypus, and goes in- 

* 

side to finish ^ letter to Collette. On his way, Francois Clemmons meets X who 
is pract3,c.lng his golf swing. X is waiting for Henrietta and is getting annoyed. 
Francois Clemmoils goes on to the Platypus mound. Comey passes by in a hurry 
vrith a big load of boxes. Francois goes rffter Corney to help, , but it is too , 
late. X has swung his golf club and knocked Corney*^ boxes all over. Francois 
helps pick them up. X is sorry, but Corney is angry and hurries off. X aclmits 
to Francois that he had been arigry about waiting for Henrietta and had forgotten 
to be careful. Mr. Rogeys says there are some things you might do when you are 
angry that can hurt people, but suggests there are other things to do with the 
:mad that you feel that don't hurt people i 

#399: Mr. Rogers listens to Bob Trow' s son and his friends sing. Son says 
he likes his family, even though they get angry sometimes. NOM— Corney is having 
a swing sale and sends Mr. McFeely to tell everyone to come. Mr<# McFeely tells 
X, but X won't go. X tells Robert, Troll that Corney doesn't really want him, 
and that everyone would have a better time if X isn't ^there. Robert Troll is 
concerned about friend X and asks Corney if he knows what is wrong. Corney and 
Robert Troll go to find X. X tells them he is a bad owl who hurts people, because 
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Appendix: A, (continued) 
he knocked Corney's boxes over yesterday. Corney says yes, he was angry with X 

s 

yesterday, but not any mora,, because he knows X will try to be more careful. 
Both Robert Troll and Corney assure X that everybody does bad things sometimes, 
but that doesn^t make them bad people, X feels better and goes to the awing 
sale, Mr. Rogers repeats that good people do bad things sometimes* 
Themes from the two films : ♦ \ 

1. Self-regulating behavior: learning to accept rules, learning to wait, cop- 

\^ 

ing with frustration; learning to control aggressive impulses; finding alter- 

' if 

native courses of action, 

2. Recognition and identification of feelings: self and others. 

3. Helping behavior. 

4. Verbalization of feelings. 

MOM SWITCH SERIES 

Summaries of the four films : . . 

M46: Ifr. Rogers goes to McFeelys who are wall papering. Everyone helps; 
you need planning for such a job; you must not paper over windows or doors. Bob 

Trow accidentally bumps Chef Brockett and juice gets spilled on the new paper. 

« 

It'? okay; accidents do happen and it can be fixed. NOM— Ifirs. McFeely takes wall 
paper to Lady Elaine Fairchild and tells her about redecorating. Lady Elaine 
Fairchild decides NOM could use redecorating and uSes her boomerang-toomerang- 
soomerang to switch everything. X and Daniel Tiger are both somewhat frightened 
and don^t like the change. Daniel refuses to come out of his clock. Troll gets 
lost. King Friday is furious; his castle has been completely wallpapered, even 
the windows and doors. ^ Lady Elaine Fairchild can't understand why everyone 
doesn't like the change. Mr. Rogers mentions that Lady Elaine Fairchild changed 
things without asking anyone, and people like to know when things are going to 



happen^ y 
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i!4)pendix A (continued) 

^ ^ ^A48t Mr# Rogers goes to Bob Trow*s workshop; they explain pulleys an^i the 
wioch* NOM- "EF is selling maps. King Friday explains his idea of a winch with 
sandpaper ribbon to connect everyone to the castle* Lady Aberlin goes to distri- 
bute the ribbon • At the Platypus mound she hear.o little^ Anna crying because of 
the Switch. ^ Her parents are worried about her. Bady Aberlin finds Edgar and the 
winch helps them back to the castle* Mr, Rogers says sometiojes ita nice to have 
a change, and sometimes, its nice to have things just the way they were. 

' ^^9 * Begause.of the Switch; HenriettaVs glass cat has gotten broken and 
she is sad; Everyone is upset over the Switch (Anna still crying) and King 
Friday orders LEF to replace everything* lEF refuses. Then Lady Aberlin tells 
LEP about poor Anna, and LEF hears her crying. lEF finally realizes that her 
Switch really had hurt someone else, and she decides to use her bopmerang- 
tbpmerang-sooraerang and put everything back the way it' was. Everyone is thrilled 
to have the old NOM back; Anna stops crying. Seeing everyone happy, LEP decides 
this'is best after all. She hadn't liked King Friday's orders, but when Anna . 
needed her, she had known what to do, . Iteny of the neighbors still have mad feel- 
ings, however, and Ring Friday suggests having a Festival of Mad to get rid of 
them. Mr. Rogers repeats that Annans crying had changed LEF's feelings, and asks 
what do you do when feeling mad? 

#450: Mr. Rogers pounds nail with hammer. *^^NOM--Gong begins Festivar of Mad, 
LEF hadn^t thought about otiiers' feelings and they are gtill mad. They hit a 
punching bag, Francois Clemmons tells Daniel, who has been hiding in his clock, 
that everything is switched back and' he can come out now. A Dixieland group 

provides music and they clap and play tambourines, Robert Troll wins the Ring- 

* » 

the-Bell contest (hammering) and Daniel wins the Celety-Eating Contest. Every- 
t 

one feels better when they have gotten rid of some of their mad feelings. LEF 



Appendix A (continueji) 

vants her neighbors for her friends, and King Friday suggests she ask before she 

- ' * 

switches things again* 1£P is chosep to close the festival by hitting the big 
gong* lir. Rogers stresses that there are different ways to ,say "I am angry" and , 

that aft;er you say you are angry; it is easier po say "I love you," and it gives 

* . J, 

, » -» # 

you a good feeling, - , . * • 

Themes from^ the four films :* " ' , ' 

' 'A ' 

1. Helping, sharing, and coopetative behavior • 
^2. Recognition "and identification pf^ feellng^:^ self 'and ithers, * 
,3\ Self-regulating behavior: learning to accept rules, coping with frustration, 

learning to control aggressive impulses, , » ' . 
4» Persistence/ . ' 

' " HENRIETTA SERIE5 ■ - • , . 

; - 

Summaries of the four films : 

#306 : NOM— Mr*. McFeely brings a^ letter for .Grandpere from his granddaughter 
€ollette, §he is coming toj: a visit# Gtandpere shows Mr. McPeely a picture of 
her* She is very pretty. When Henrietta cmes and sees the picture and hears 
Dr. Bill Platypus say how pretty Collette is, she is not very happy. Later .when 
X fiUxd Lady Aberlin go to see her, she is all dressed up and speaks French to 
them* Lady Aberlin and X are concerned about her. Lady Aberlin goes to the 
Eiffel Toweir and sees fancy Collette'^ picture. She understands why Henrietta 
is all dressed up and hopes that she will realize that everyone likes Henrietta 
just as she is. Mr. Rogers repeats that Henrietta thought people wouldn't like 
h^r anymore unless she was fancy. 

#307 : ^^r. Rogers is doing fancy writing. He spills ink and gets angry. ' 
[ NOM— Henrietta is still dressed fancy. Handiman Negri sees that Henrietta is 
isad and reaa'sures her that he is her friend. Handiman Negri then sees Collette* s 
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Appendix A (continued) 

picture, exclaims l>ow fancy she is, and Henrietta Is hurt even more. Henrietta 
tells the picture that Collette can't take her place, and knocks the picture to 
the 'ground. She is frightened then and tries to get It back and can^t. Handiman 
Negri comes, picks up the picture and finds Henrietta. . She asks him not to send 
her away. . Jlandlman Negrl^ realizes she knocked over the picture, helps her fix 
it, and explains that she is the only Henrietta they have and they need her and 
would never send her away. Mr. Rogers says that Henrietta feels left out and 
angry# 1 " ^ 

£309; NOM— Collette has a^:rived and is with Grandpere. Chef Brockett 
brings her a aurprlse cake. They put it on the railing of the balcony where it 
looks like it might fall, then they go inside. Later Robert Troll finds Henrietta 
looking at the cake and wishing it would, fall. Robert Troll knows she feels that 
if she can't have the cake, she doesn't want Collette to have it either." A gust 
,of wind then knocks off the cake .and it smashes onto the floor. Henrietta thinjcs 
she did it by wishing, and is mlse^rable and afraid, she' 11 be sent away. Lady 
Elaine Falrchild corit^s, sees the cake^ and tells them a gust of wind has blown 
things dowA all over the Neighbprhood, just like the cake. It wasn't because of 
Henrietta s wishing. Lady Elaine Fairchild uses her bopmerang-toomerang-sooraerang 
to return the cake to its proper place in perfect condition. Henrietta is very 
grateful. 

#310; Mr. Rogers* tries to make folded paper hat. NOM— Lady Aberlln goes 
to the Tower and finds Grandpere and Collette. The cake is still uneaten. 
Collette has decided to share it with everyone at a party. She suggests that 
Lady Aberlln distribute party hats to Invite people. Lady Aberlln takes a hat 
to Henrietta, but Henrietta says phe's not going because it's not fair that 
Collette had first a cake and now a party all to he. self. Lady Aberlin explains 
that Collette is sharing the cake at the partyt Henrietta still 'feels hurt and 
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won't go. Lady Aberlin distributes the other hats, then goes back to the Tower. 
When Grandpere learns that Henrietta is not coming he*s upset, .isince he needs her 
to introduce people to Collette. Henrietta feels much better when Lady Aberlin 
tells her she is, needed to do something Collette can*t do, and goes to the party* 
Mr, Rogers and Mr, McFeely try again to make paper hats— again fail. Some things 
I can do well; other things I can't do so well. 

Themes from the four films ; ^ . # * 

!• Self-perception: uniqueness of each ii\dividual,^ acceptance of differences 
in self and others. ^ 

2. Helping, sharing, and cooperative behavior. " * 

3. Recognition and identification of feelings: self and others. 

- DANIEL - PAMDA BIRTHDAY -SERIES ,^ . . 

' ' ■ " " ^ 

V Summaries of the three films ; 

#422: Mr. Rogers paints, and suggesJts that soma people paint when they are 
angry, to help them feel better. Other people do different things when they are 
angry. NOM— ^Panda is very sad over not having a birthday. He mentions that on 
Planet Purple everything is the same, but here there are lots of different things 
things and different people. At the clock, Francois Clemmons and Daniel Tiger 
are talking about birthdays. Daniel's birthday is Friday, but he feels sorry 

> 

for Panda and gives his birthday to him. Panda is then very happy to have a 
special dayr Mr. Rogers wonders how Daniel will feel the next day and stresses 
that in the real world everyone has a special birthday, a name, a body, a histbry. 

#423: NOM— •Daniel's friends are worried about him because 'he has a cough. 
Yoshi goes to see liow he is. While coughing, Daniel tells Yoshi how he had felt 
sorry for Panda and had given him his birthday, but now he feels sad and left out. 
Panda is getting a ride in King Friday's plane and that is what Daniel had wanted. 
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' Yoshl explains that: two people can share the very same birthday • H^ndiman Negri. 

agrees, Whfen Daniel understands that both he and Panda can share their birthday 

and both ^o for a plane rlde> he is happy and stops coughing* )lr# Rogers again 

goes -over sharing birthdays. * • ^ . 

♦ 

#425: l|foM— Trolley decorated. It's Daniel and Panda's birthday and tl\ey 

• - . • -/ 

prepare for their plane ride. King Friday urges them to be careful. Al Worden 

• » 
is going to take them to Planet Purple and they will stop at the moon oij the way. 

Lady Elaine Fairchild brings a cake for the moon> which is also sharing this 

birthday. .Yoshl, Al> Daniel, and Panda take off. Mr. Rogers^ stresses that the 

plane ride to Planet Purple was a pretend one. He suggests making up stories 

^ about their ride. 

Themes from the three films : ^ 

1. Helping, sharing, arid cooperative behavior.. * 

V ' ' I* 

I 

2. Recognition and identification of feelings: self and others* 

3. Verbalization of feelings: sadness. 

ROCKING THRONE ' t 

Summaries of the two films : 

#444 ; Mr. Rogetis show's baby chick— takes a long time to hatch. NOM— King 
Friday has Mr. McFeely take picture of the rocking throne that he wants to Corney, 
Corney is taking a nap and doesn't want to be disturbed. He is cross with Mr. 
McFeely and </on' t listen to him. Mr^ McFeely didn't know what to do. Later 
Corney apologized, explaining that he gets cross when he is sleepy*. He gets eK" 
cited about building the rocking throne. Mr. Rogers says it is hard to know what 
to do when someone won't listen when you try to tell them something important. 

#445: Mr. Rogers does a potatoe print;' says it takes a long time for things 
to grow and it's hard to learn to wait. NOM—Corney is finishing the rocking 
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throne, * He has Miss Paulificate do soine embroidery fox it, X the Owl is trying 
hard to wait, but gets impatient; he wants to deliver ^the throne now and gets a 
little angry. When the throne is finally finished and delivered,. King ^Friday "is 
very happy with it; and very ^C^fted that they took the timfe to do the jo^ well* 
King Friday knows that all go^growing things take time, and he likes the way X 
is growing, Mr* Rogers* later goes to Handiman Negri's music shop to hear a group 
of black musicians, ^ 
Themes from the two films ; 

1, " Delay of gratification* 

2, Self-control, 

3, Understanding feelings of others, 

4, Verbalization of feelings. 
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Appendix B 
Neutral Ftltns 



Circus Day in Our Town 
, Pride, The Saddle Hors6 

7~ African Girl - JteXobi 

' • ^ Airport in a Jet: Age 

Adventures of Bunny Rabbit 

Aaimals.Growing Up 

Jobs in the City,- Construction 

Jazzoo 

Norwegian Children 
One Rainy Day 

Hatter Everywhere n 
Mr« Jloto Takes a Wajk .c\ 
^ Milk - As- Yoa Lik^ It^ 

Space Fliglit Around the Eartlj 
Spring Comes to the City o 
Tetnbo the Baby ^Elephant 
Visit with Cowboys, ^ 
Rhythm is Everywhere ^ 
Rabbits 
Pony Farm 

Animals Move in Itony Ways ' 
Curious Geo^e Rides a Bike ^ 
Kangaroos 
Eireman 
niiQiala of the Zoo 



People^Soup 
Three Little Kittens^ 
2oo Animals in Rhyme 
Prickly-, the porcupine 
Spring in the City 
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' Supj^estlons fcr Use of Prosoeial I-laterials 

^ " *^ ..JLJ._.L» I.I HI ^ 

" ^For Groups vtthou^ Training 

Dramtlc Play Materials ; 

i;- Set of stand-up figures with City Backdrop. 

2. ^ Set of pictures of puppets and personalities from '^Mr. Rogers* Neighborhood" 
with a Neighborhood of Make Believe Backdrop. 

3. Flannel board and pieces. i 

4. Masks; fabrics for dressup clothes. - ' • ' 
•5. Telescopes and telecans. ' / 

4 

6. fiheels. ^ 

7. Puppets. ... 

8. Material to create s mock-up of the castle 6f make Relieve. 

We suggest that for the first four weeks of films, you limit the number of props 

» A. 

and pictures introduced with the backdrops fmd flannel board to those appearing, 
in the film each day. Tp assist you in accomplishing this, we have inc.luded pic- 
tures of all the characters and lists of the films in which they appear. You 
may wish to continue limiting the pictures and props throughout the eight weeks. 

However, after foiit weeks, the children will have met all the characters, and 

*' « t 

they may want to use some from different series together, as they create their 
own situations. * " ' ^ . 

'With the city backdi;op,, you may want to vary the number of stand-up figures you 
make available at any cike time. 

In order to give everyone an opportunity to use the new materials without having 
, ^/ ^ to wait a long time ^for a ^turn, you may want to introduce all of them on the 
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Appendix C (continued) 
sans day in. different parts of the roqm* From tiine to tip^ during the eight 
. weeks of films, if interest seems to subside, perhaps rearranging the materials 
in different locations in'y.our .room wi^l help, or making fhem available during a 
. ^ different time of d^, ^ ' • 

» 

^ An airplane appears in one of the series and a rocket jin another^ A portable 
play wheel is' provided for dramatic play to us^ with these series of films. In- 
cluded in the box i^ some plastic tape x^ich jijou may want to use to outline a 
plane ana/ or a rocket on your floor. There -^re ^Iso some materials which can be 
used as telesoopes.and telecans (waikie-talkiesj with these\series* 

^ ^Books : , ' . ^ " 

If your children enjoy looking at books during rest time or throughput the day, 
you may want to introduce all these on your book shelf at one time, putting a 
like number of ^ your 'present supply av;ay> and keeping your total number on the 
shelf about the same, as usual, » * . , ^ 

If your usual story time is a total group time, you may sometimes enjoy dividing 
the group in two with the teacher' s aide reading to half the group. If some 
children do not seem ready for a group ^story time, perhaps there are some quiet 
activities they could engage in (puzzles, pegs, other manipulative materials) 

-independently at this time. - \ 

>f , ^ 

/* 

From time to time you may wish to vary the location and the arrangement of your 
story group-- from chairs in a circle to individual rugs or mats, to one large 
blanket or rug, .to outdoors under a tree on warm days. If the group is large, 
it helps everyone to see if the teacher sits across from and higher than the , 
children, and moves the book from side to side and in front of jierself all the 
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Appendix C (continued) • • 

* • * * 

tirc she ia reading so that the pictures are clearly visible to everyone all dur- 
ing the story# If the teacher varies her voice when reading different roles, it 
will enhance the story for the children. ^ 

Records: 

With the exception of story time, and construction work with, blocks or with tools, 
music lends itself to almost every other t/zne period in an early childhood pro7 
gram. In addition to special times tljat you may regularly designate for listening,*^ 
singing, and rhythmic activities, other listening times might J>e during rest, dur- 
ing snack^ and, during lunch times. Since snack and lunch periods are also good 
times .for conversation, music at these times should be selected for "mood setting" 
and for the most patt' should be instrun^ntal without lyrics. 

Music/belongs with activity and can contribute'*cbnslderably to creative art ex- 

' \ \ \ 

,periences such as easel painting, finger .painting, and work with clay, and is 
alsb good background, for water play. % - > 

,The records that are Included in these materials all have words. We hope you 
will onjdy using them with your group for your regular listening and singing 
times, as well as at rest time, and during many activities. 
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Suggestions for Use of Neutral Materials for Teachers 
Books ^ ' ♦ 

If your children enjoy looking at bopks during rest time or throughout the 
day, you may want to introduce all these on your book shelf at one time, putting 
a like number 'of your present supply away, and keeping your total number on the 
shelf about the same as usual • » 

We have not followed any ^special theme in our selection, but have tried to 
provide a variety of subject matter, and a range of complexity, hoping each child 
will find special enjo)nDent in at least one book. 

If your u^ual story time is a total group time, ;/o\x may sometimes, enjoy 
dividing the group in two with the teacher's aide reading to half the group. If 
some children do not seem rfeady for a group story time, perhaps there are some 
quiet activities they could engage in (puzzles, pegs, other manipulative mater- 
ials) independently at this time. / ^ 

From time to time you may wish to vary the location and the arrangement of 
your story group — from chairs in a circle to /individual rugs or mats to one large 
blanlcet or rug, to outdoors under a tree on warm days* If the group is larg^, it 
helps everyone to see if the teacher sits across from and higher than the children 
and moves the book from side t;o side and in front of herself all th^ time she is 
reading, so the pictures are clearly visible to .everyone all during the story. 
If the teacher varies her voice when reading different rales, it will enhance 
^ the story for the children. 

Games 

\ 

We are not concerned that children follow the specific rules given fox: some 
of the games. We feel that children often work out their own approach to ga/ues 

a/ 

.^p that is appropriate, to their level of understanding. However, qhildren with 
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Appendi:< D (continued) 

older siblings are often insistent that sotneoae teach them the rules as printed 

on the box lid 4 In this case we hope you will familiarize yourself with the 

rules, and explain them as simply as possible at the same time assuring them 

that when they are learning a new game, it's, all right to try it their own way 

the first few days. 

Freedom to experiment with their own designs with th^ colorfotms, color 

cubes, and Build a Picture will help the children ^0 'gain in self-confidencfe and 

* f 

self-reliance. Teachers will know which children may need exti^a encouragement 

^ ' r ' 

and praise to initiate and then pursue their own'ideas. The patterns and sugges 
tions in the boxes could be used' much later in the year to stimulate renewed in- 
terest in the materials after the children have had ample time. to develop and , 

r 

work out their ,own ideas ^ ^ - . 

When children have difficulty with new puzzles, some cues that may be hklp- 

t • [ 

ful are: colgr, shape, size, usual location of a familiar part. ' 

1 

* i 
The Matcub Tens Blocs may provide a different levfil of experience with nutij- 

bers for children who have already gained some skills in this area. For others; 

the introductory experience may be purely , manipulative. We hope all childreh 

will find some pleasure in their use. 

Perhapr some of your children enjoy assuming the teacher's role with lotto 

games. If you can help them work out taking turns, this car\ be a very satis fac- 

tory experience. 

V 

Records 

}lith the exception of story time, and construction work with blocks or with 

\ ^ * ' • 

tools, music lends itself to almost every other time period in an early child- 
hood program. In addition to special times that you may regularly designate for 
listening, ^singing, and rhythmic activities, other listening times might *be dur- 
ing test, during^nack, and during^ lunch times* Since snack and lunch periods 
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are also ^ood times for conversafcion, tausic at these times should be selected 
for "mood setting*' and for the most part should be instrumental withoift: lyrics. 

Music belongs with activity and can contribute considerably to creative art 
experiences such as easel painting, finger painting, and work with clay, and is 
also good background for water play. ' 

The records that ard Included in these materials all have words. We hope 
you will enjoy ^ using ^em ^fith your grou^) for your^^regular listening and singing 
times, as well as at rest time, and during, many activities. The Ella Jenkins 
records encourage .responses from the children, , 
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Sample Circle Script 

PAN. - PANDA BIRTHDAY SfiRIES 
Monday - DAY #1 

MATERIALS KEEDED FOR CIRCLB TIMS. ; (View Film #422) 

!• Cassette: Sometimes I Feel So Sad 

2. Teacher's Book: Sometimes I Feel So Sad 

3. Table witti NOM Backdrop and figures of: Panda 

" • • c . 

F« Clemmons. 
D* Tig^r 

These should be on a table near the locker area so children can see, play 
with, and arrange them as they wish when they iirst arrive at schools 

4. Materials for making one of the rhythm instruments on nearby tables* 
SCRIPT AKD INSTRUCTIONS ; 

Son^ and Book : 

PANDA WAS S^ BECAUSE HE DIDN'T HAVE A BIRTHDAY • WE HAVE .A SONG ABOUT PEELING 
t 

SAD. I^L PLAY IT FOR VOU NOW. 

(Play cassette of Sometime? I Feel So Sad and show pictures in accompanying book* 
Go through this twice and encourage children to sing along as soon as possible*) 
Dramatic Play with NOM Bafckdrop : 

(Teacher moves the appropriate picture puppets as j^hildren help her to retell the 
stpry.)' - \^ 

WHO WAS IT THAT WAS FEELING SO , SAD TODAY? 
(Panda ) 

IfflAT DID PANDA DO ABOUT HIS SADNESS? " ^ 

— - ■ / 

(He told his friends about it.) 
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DO YOU REMEMBER. mO HIS "FRIEIIDS WERE? , ' .. 

Platypus-" or Elsie Jean, and Daniel Tiger , and Francois Clemmons ,) 
DID TBEY DO ANYTHING TO HELP -PANDA FEEL BETTER? ' 

DANIEL, TIGER HELPED HIM FEEL BETTER BY GIVING PANDA HIS BIRTHDAY, DIDN'T HE? 
FRANCOIS CLEMKCatS HEIJED BY LISTENING AND SAYING THAT HE UPERSTOOD, WHEN SOME- 



ONE HELPS YOU IT MiUCES YOU FEEL HAPPY TOO. 



Activity ; ' ' * ' 

(Teacner indicates materials that are ready" for m^lcing any of the rhythm instru- 
ments and suggests they begin woikingover there. This activity c&n be continued 
whenever it fits into the regular schedifie, .so that each child eventually makes a 
drum, a shaker, arwi^a kazoo.) 
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Scales Used for ^^ating Teacher Characteristics 



Baseline - only rating ^ . ' 

stronj^ly . 

1. leads many activities 1. agrqe agrees 



conmients 



strongly 

2r1iigh degree of private or 2» agree agree 
seraiprivate conununication 



iieit!iar* * 
agree nor 
disagree 

neither " 
•a'^ree nor 
disagree 



disagree 



disagree 



strongly 
disagree 



strongly 
disagree 



conmi€||ts 



strongly - neither 

overt facilitation of Lt3:;^^3* agree agree a^r-ie nor 
task'».bE(tehted'*Beliavior * disagree 



disagree 



strongly 
disagree 



i2oments 



r4» negatively evaluates 
^ children (disapproval) 



comnem 



5. positively evaluates 
children (approval) 



strongly , - 
4, agree agree 



strongly 
5. agree agree 



neither 
agree nor 
disagree 

neither 
a^ree nor 

disagree 



disagree 



disagree 



stron<;ly 
disagree 



strongly 
disagree 



comments 



6. domination through 
: threat 



strongly 
6. agree agree 



neither 
agree nor 
disagree 



disagree 



strongly 
disagree 



comments 



strongly 
7. agree' agree 



7. uses touch physical 
affection in comforting 

cow^^^s "'^^[^^ ^ ^ 

strongly 

S. expresses and labers ox-m agree agfce 
feelinr*»s 



neither' 
apree nor 
disagree 



neither 

C'tree ;?or 
disagree 



disagree 



ddsagree 



strongly 
disagree 



strdngly 
disagree 



comments 



9. publicly humiliates 
children (shane, 
ridicule) as means 
of contjrol 



strongly ^ 
9, apree agree 



neither 
agree nor 
disagree 



disagree 



strongly 
disagree 



comments 
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^ " Appendix F (continued) 

strongly neithe^r strongly 

^ 10* specific techniques 10, agree agree i';ree rx^v disagree diiSagree 
used in communication disagree - 

of listening * 

\ strongly ' neither strongly 

comments 11, .agree agree agree nor disagree- disagree 

/ ' disagree 
11. Asks for reasons of / ' ' * * 

behavior^ when ' ' . . , 

disciplining 

m 

* 

comments , < 



strongly neither • strongly 

12* private disciplining ' ^12, agree agree agree nor disagree disagree 

lisa'^rae 

comlivents- . ^ 

' ' strongly neither strongly 

13. talm, acceptarit 13, agree agree agree nor disagree disagree 
transactions didagree 

comments ' 

strongly neither strongly 

14. academically oriented 14, agree agree agree nor disagree disagree 

disagree 

comments 

strongly neither , strongly 

15. uses imaginative play 15. af^ree agree agree nor disagree di,sagree 
and fantasy • disagree - * 

comments 



neither * strongly 
16. use of pdntrol 16. strongly agree agree nor disagree disagree 

technique , af.ree disagree 

comments 



strongly neither strongly 

17. class activities *17., agree agree agree ijpr disagree disagree 

structured disagree 

comments ^ ^ 

. stronfTly neither stron<»ly 

13. sarcastic IH, a'^.ree agree a<^:ee nor disagree Hsslgree 

disagree 

comments ■ 



strongly neither strongly 

19. in^istarfce upon attcn- i9. agree agr^e agree nor dian^ree tiisagree 
tibn to task • disaf^rec 



comments 
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' ' ' strorigly neither 

20. controls through 20. agree agree ' af^ree nor dlsar.ree 

standards with ' disagree 

appeal to convention ' 

as source of author-* ^ ' ' , 

ity , ' ^ 



strongly 
dlsa«*ree 



comments 



strongly ^ neither ^ .strongly 
21* attentive to pupil's 21. agree agree agree tior disagree dlsa^jree 
needs . , disagree 



comments? 



strongly neither 
22* good natured. warm '22.^ agree agree agree xibr disagree 
^ disagree 



comments 



23, Supportive . 

comments ^ 

24 « patient 

comments 



s tr ortg ly ^ neither ^ 

23. agree . agree agree nor disagree 
] . ^ disagree 



25* high tolerance of 
frustration 



strongly neither 

24, agree • agree agree ndr disagree 
. disagree ^ 

strongly neither 

25. agree agree agree nor disagree 

disagree 



strongly 
disagree 



strongly 
disagifee 



strongly 
disagree 



'atrongly 
disagree 



comments 



26 r has' children wait 
' long after 
^announcing activi- 
ties 



strongly * ' pelther strongdy 
26. agree ' agree a^ree nor disagree disagree 
' disagree 



coTranents 



strongly neither 
27. misinterprets child ^s 27. agree . agree agree nor disagree 



behavior or intentions 
(child nay be trying 
to be helpful (teacher 
does nojt see this and 
scolds child for 
•misbehaving) 



disagree 



strongly 

.disagree^^ 



comments 
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Definitions of Observation pate?3;ories 
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Observafcion Categories , ^ ' 

General Instructions : Behavior and certain types of stimulus situations^' will 
be recorded sequentially as they occur. The codes appear on a single sheet. Def 
initions o£ each category follow: 

Each child will be observed for 5 minutes. The 5 jninute period will' be di- 
vided into 5 one-minute time blocks. Any one behavior category should be scored 
no more than orice in a minute.^ .Mote than one category may be scored within the 
same minute. • ' r ' 

Abbreviations . !w % ' - ^ 

= child observed ' 
fC = any other child y ' , - t ^ ; 

^ =» teacher ^ ^ ' "^A- ^' . ^ 

0 = other person/ child, or ^adult 

jFor each observation, play activity, beha^r ca^gory , object of behavior' 
and consequences of^behavioif will be noted.Aln somfe instances, which will^e 
specified later, mociifiers, such as intensify, will also be noted. * y 

Scoring of a continuous or repea'ted. act 

For the continual or repeated occurrence of the saftie action, during the 5 
minutes, score the behavior category only pnce p6r mlnuLe, but at intensity level 

• ' \ : \ 

^ e.g., S may hit Child A one time or 12 tim^sWd still only get one rating of 
ap (physical aggression) 'so long as this acti<Jn has all occurred in one time 
bloek^ However, the intensity of the behavior is high in the two caseg and would 
be scored, differently for ea^h. ~ 

Kodif iers ' ' 



These are symbols which can be added to categories to indicate that the ac- 
* tion has d particular component.' These are not to be used alone. 

^ V ^ r behavdor has. verbal component 

neg/'c negative, the reverse of the behavior descrltred in a category, e.g., 

negative comfort, reassurance, sympathjr-^S laughs when child falls off 
\ ^ ' a rocking horsd , 

/ 1 = low int^nsitj'. Behav'ior is minimal, but. scOrable. - 
\* ,-*3 « high intensity. Unusually intense,/, long-lasting, or r§^petition of the 
A - satSe actions. . 

AiXi ^rerag^ dn^nsi^ **2?'*^s assumed and will not be rated. ^ 

I Play Activities (to be designated bjj brief beginning of word) ^'^^ 

Wl>en the following <:ategories describje the major activity in which S Is^ en- 
gaged', use them. If he is engaged in some activity not listed, write it if you 
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can do ;3o without losing the behavior oratings* If yo>i cannot write it, score 
Mi^sc: * * . / 

... art ' = art an^ erafts-^-ar^ artistic activity such as pairl^ting, cut;tins and 
\ ^ f>asting, clay, c*rafts, .or others whstre mtc^vials^^^e basically an** 

' structured. * ; » " Vjsii-^ , 

bio ^= blocks. ; ^ ^• ^^ . ^ V /"t 

cli = climb *-«any climbing on bars or other equipinent* , ^ 

con = constructions-putting together materials which a^e at least parfiialljr 
structured such as snap-blocks/^uszles, tinker-toys, Lincoln logs. . 

^ dol « play with dolls, or related type figures ' (cardboard stand-up people). 

gam = an organized game such as tag, football, races, or any other group 
activity where there' are at least some minimal rules being followed^ 

'•/'■' ^ 

* > gro group— a demonstration or other group activity led by adult. 

« 

hou ^ house, 
jui = juice. 

man = manipulative--S2iaIl toys sa^h as doll furniture, toy garages, etc. 

,•/ c 
mis « misc. — S is engaged^ in an activity that does not fit above categories. 

Write in what the/activity is« i . 

mot =j gross motor a^ctiyities— running, pushing, things, or any other gross 

motor activity not included in m^re specific categories above,* 

mus = music. • • ^ , 

. ' non « none— S is warfdering, going betv/een tasks, or just doing nothing, 

pup = play with puppets., 

re&' f read— use of books or listening to story. 

r ' , rpl role p^lay-^principal activity is playing house, cowboy, fireman, etc* 
Include dress-up if that is the prfh^ipal activity. 

roi-c= Crime and adventure role playing such as cops and robbeiis or.cpwboys 
and indians. . * 

rol-o= other— role playing occupations (firematil, transportatiojn (going for a 
boaf^ ride in a chair), or other role playing activities not mentioned 
above. ^ ' - ' 

san = sand— in sand box and .using sand (don't score this if he is doing ^ 

something like painting on a table which happens to be in the sand bo;:). 
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sho' • = shopwork— -use of tools such as hacmier, saw, etc# 

sli ^ slij^e^. - N . ' ' 

swi swings. ^ . * , . » • r 

. ' ' - , ' ' r ^ . . ' ' : • • 

veh « veHicle— -any riding activities; tr ikes, -etc* ' %-r - ' ^ 

■ walk = goir>g on walk as a group. ^ ' ^ 

7 wat = wat^--when principal actJLvity, - , , 

' ' ' ' . * ,\ 

Object (target) of behavior (Scored ,pnly xd.th behavior ^ategories , involving, 

. • * other -people, -not S alone.) \. . ^ .j 



C . = Child • * ^* . • 

-CS = Children ' . . 

B = Both adult and child ' -L 

* 0 = Score zero i€ it. is not clear whether the bef.avior is direqted towards 
anyone. ** . ' ' ' 

' ' ^ ' ^ t 

Po8itiv eoS.ocial Interaction * . '\ ' ' 

- — : — ' ' — " I * ^ 

ic = Cooperation. S interacts w^ith one or more children in such* a way fhat* be- 
havior * is .directed toward a ,CTOTimldn\goai. Thfs may involve making something 
V together, exchanging materials, taking turns, or participation on some or- 
. . ganized game. Muart last at least 10-15 seconds* .Do nog include circle 

time activities 6x activities that are organized and directed primarily by^ ■ 
-an adulE." Activity may be suggested; by an adult. / . , • 

e.g.:. Several. boy^ run in circle ciiasing one another, but not aggressively. 
.Has. some orgap^ization^ 4ike game of tag. They took »t urns being '""it^** 

^ ' Primitive football game w^ith a group, of boys chasing and tackling 

the one with the ball. .This would be doublesco;red with aggression.*' 

S pushes ^agon filled with other childreh. 

• i Two S^s putting clay into puzzle mold. Both ar6 participating,' but 

S doi^ig so more actively thaif C. ' ' ' . * 

^ Three girls jumping rope together, taking turns holding p.nds of rope. 

it = Teacher-led cooperation. . Cooperation "^as defined above except that the 

activity is led or directed by an adult v * * , 

e»g.: S joins T and other children to, help carry table ^inside.^ 



. S ^participates in joint block building project, that T organizes. 

Several children work v/ith T to carve^ out a Halloween^ pumpkin (fetch'^' 
* ing,, carrying) 

ii ^^Atteppta to initiate social interaction. This would be scor'^dj^whether C* ^ 
agreed to join S or not to join S in the suggested interaction.- An^ irerbdl 
or nonverbal attempt to initiate'' interaction with other (S^' that Is not ag- 
gress ive.\ May. Involve suggesting an activity or^ attempting to join an ac-, 
' tivity. Co not score-if S is merely watching ofher children's play. ' 

e.g.: s^ks C '''Do youfwant to jump rope?"' . ' ' ^ 

."Let's j^ay house." ^ ' , 

^ \ ^ . " • • 

J''Come over hrere." ' t ' • » 

S tries to join ^roup that is plaj^ng dolls. , ^ ' . 

ih •= Helping and sharing. givfes or qffers help or materials to other children . 
or .afljilts.' *^Score even if C doesn' t s^fe to want what is givfeOt Can be sug- 
gested by other adul*?j,or chiW. D(^es not have, to be spontaneous. , 

Do not \nclu^e, passing around. food At mCTl times, ^kclude sharing and help- 
^ 'ing th^t is enforced by !• This oatfego^ is dist^guished ^ftom cooperation 
in that ih is^.oQe way,* i<^tead' of '.th^ 3-way exchange seen in-.QOofiteration.^ 
' ^ • ' ^ ' . \ , ' * ' ^ , 

'-e;g. ; 'S gives piece ot clay tcC'^withiout being dsked. " , ' . - 

'S offers crackers 'to observers. \ 

When C is playing baby in crib, S Wings her toys,.. ' * * 

' V ^ ' ' \ ■ . • ' ' 

^ -~S.^p.ushe s- -ch £ Idrcn^on-swings — »> — ^ ~ 

' S ^oes to C and cff'ers him a swing. ^ . 

'S brings blocks a:nd C takes them repeatedly. She is delivaring 
blocks. - , 

ih negative = S refuses to. share when asked by T or C. Do not score where S is 
defending property ^from other *C who is trying to take it. * * 1 

ia<="Asking for help. Child asks an adult or child for help with something. 

• \ ' 

e.g.: "Help me up (on swing)" 

ia negative = Showing signs of needing help, but^not asking for it and not help- 
' ' ing oneself.* Do not score unless it appears S is^rVng to attract attention 
to his need for help. » w \ , 

e.g.: Walking around carrying, jacket looking at^peopie as if trying to at- 
tract attention^ but doesn't say anything. ^ 
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if Finding or suggesting alternfittives, S. diverts or attempts to diVert, C from 
>an ^ggrfessive or stressful act*to anotner toy or activity. e ♦ 

e.g.: . C tent's S to get^ff swing. S points to another empty swing and/or 
* tells C there iS an empty swing C'Go over there"). 



C says to S give him some blocks; S says '^I got mine hete. You get 
some" (poiiijbs). * ' . 



^ S had all the giraSfe rings (ring toss) and.C wants some^ Ohe drop- 
^* ^ ped. S said "Get that one" (point?). ^ 

Social interacti on ' . - . • * 
■ J ■ / ■ ♦ • 

engages in social interaction vkth one or more others (either adult or child) 
X7ith positive or nautral affect . j 

is = spoken (ypr^l) interaction. Score ^fiere if two or more children '(or S and 
aii adult) are'* engaged in a verbal exchange concerning a related area o r ^ 
topic . They may also be involved in nonverbal interaction. Do not score 
single verbalizations V7here no response is given to thp speaker . ^'The mirt'— 
imum unit or spleen sofcial interaction is: a statemeht by the S, a response 

* from the other (aiitlt or ch^d), and then another statement from the S. In- 
teraction must go on for at least l0^-15 secdndsi Exact timing is not neces- 
sary, but it must fce more - than fleeting* interaction* 

* VJhen £x70 children are standing or sitting dogether and talking and you can't 
understand what J^hey're saying, spoken social interaction would be scored . ^ 
here i£ the tone voice and facial expression Are agreeable, sociable, and 
friendly (not angry). - . ' ' ^ 

Score this categoty "is," only if the spoken behavior is not scoreable in 
another behavior category. Do not score "is"'^if the behavior has been 
scored "Ic." J)o_ -not^ .score JLf^J^-is^addressing children and child's responses 
are limited to minimal words such as "yes.," ^hat," "ul^huh." 

e.g.: Two children are washing dishes next •to each other ^hd aref conversing. 

Two childn^ are talking togethej: while waiting for their snack. . 

•S says "Look at that bus.". Teacher says, "Yes, that's a big ^us." 
Says S "It's green." 

in ^ non-verbal social interaction. Scgfire if child is engaged in some type of 
non-verbal exchange. Play can Ibe scored here if it has not been scored in 
other categories. Play must involve interaction, not just^ two children ^ 
tplyaying next to each other. ^ Doubtful cooperation cases fit jln here (inter- 
twing hands) ♦ S must be showing active gestures, facial expressions, or 
the like.. Interaction must go on for 10-15 seconds. 
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Thii category is Sisoretd only whea S/s beh'av^or is complete non-verbal »- •If 
the S^is^'also verbal/ segre as "fs" not/'in^" If S is non-verbal/ but otther 
person says something, sMi^ as' "in." ^ . * ^ \* ^. 

e.g.; Nap, time. T^^'o children lying near each other playing Vith each 

• • other's hair.' * - ^\ ^ 

1 . ^ .On a walk several. children making fupny faces at each* otherT 

J • . - ' 

' Running together on playgr,ound; children start and stop in-* same 

'plades. . . * ' * ^ * i 

\ , . ^ . .. 

On wheeled toys, riding together or bumping gently and nori-aggresslvely. 

, : Verbalization of Feelings ^ . * 

^ . ^ > ^ ' ^ 

Expressing feelings; Verbalization of> Feelings . v v \s 

^el ^ labeling feelings. Describing one's feeling's with the use^of an explipit 
feeling word. * * L' * • . ^ ' 

e.g.: "I'lilc^ you"\ 

' , ."I like that puppy .down there" ' , - " 

* * "I'm mad" ' A * 

. "I don' t like you" - ' . ^ ' * , 
' *^ "I'm firorry" , , ' , « 

ev7 = statements be^nning with "I want" or. ".:^;don't VTant." Do j^ot include "I^ 
wantl' of "I don' t^want"- .statements at nlealtime^ .e.g., "I want more juice"' 
(eliminate/this from scoring). /-Also, if an '^'I want" or '^I don' t wSht'!^ ^ 
statement^ is scorable In another category, don't: score here > e.g., "I want 
' . to write my name myself - , v 

e,g:: Statetoents-thbt would fit in this category ar^: . 

'"I want to get some" Refers to blocks) ^ . , ^ 

"•I want to l^y dovm her^" (very intense) intensity. 3 ^ 
"No, I don't want ^o."^ 

When- "I want" or "I d^n^t want" statements ^re accompanied by crying or in- 
^ « tense emotion, s^ore Intensity 3;* * ' V • 

e.g^.: "I want a turn" (^hile crying) » • * 

eu = nonverbal^ expresiSidn of feeling. Nonverbalization in situations where S is 
showing an emotional response-scrying, clearly sad expressions, sings of 
fear (avoiding object, etc.)^ Do not score when an emotional response such 
•'as crying, has been caused by accidents,* j^^lling, or bumped he^ds. If S cries 
because he was hit by C, include this. Do not score exprei^sions of ^^6y or ' . 
happincs * ""^J 

If any of tl^se .emotional responses are accompanied by talking, don't score 
iiere, even if you cannot understand the talking. ' 

-.: A ■ .,■ ' ■ • , t' 
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e.g.: S is being chased by C who is^pretending t'c^be a moilster* S 1}ecouie8^ 
visibly fearful--distbrted face, haftds up, then starts to scream. 

' " ^ Understanding Others " \ 




MV = giving reasojTB for filings or behavior* Verbal statements giving reasons 

for own behavior .015 .aftput own feelings, J)on>t score "I don'*t want to" hexe ^ 
i ^unless a reasoh is given. Can be .reply .t9 ^ question about why c^lc^is 
y doing something., * " • . *^ 

' e.g.; "No, I jusi: started doing rthis." (E;;plaining why doesn*t want ^t 6 play)' 
^ S threatens C with block ("he hit me"), ^ • . 

S re.guses tc? giye som^^ blocks to C • * . " . • 

"r l^ad this fii^stV ' ' ^ ^ ; ^ 

'us = showing consideration and- attempts to understand others. ' Questions abouf 
others*' feelings, Sehavio'r, /Ifefejrences that ask for. perspective of that 
othe^.. Also, "includes any statements about other chilis' feelings or ^he 
re^asons^for clijlld's behavior. Lastly, this category fncludes S telling C ' 
\ something needs to kiiow-^^pointing out, hazards. J * c" * ' 

e^g.: . Childreri on a walk^ S says to C: * ^ - 

> ^ "watch"oVi*for yodr head" oj 

"Your mother* s here." ^ ; 

uq = question. Aai^r^ for materials or object?. ^ ^ * 

e.g.:, S asks C for clay / * ' ^ ^ •* 

• «• \ • 

uc == comfort^* sympathy, reassurance, praise, and* physical affection. Any of the 
above given or direc^tek*, toward anothe^r chiid or'a^lt* 'When^this behavior 
. is §11 or part verbal, score the modifier. verbal. Do not score touching* 
^ another as "uc" unless it is clearly affectionate. 



e.g.: Two boys'were being punished. ,S puts Her hands on face of C stroking 
gently.. . ^ . , 



HVt qiircle^ti^me C laid body on T, cuddling with T". 

C wants a swing. S puts arm around C. . ' ^ 
^ / « . . ^ ^ • • ^ • " 

ua = attending to distress, drying, hurt, being punished. Looking intently and 
consistently at C when C is cryi^hg, hurt, or being punished* Do not score 
unless other is , showing distress. * s • - 

e.g.: Two boys wfere being punished and S watched .them intently. 

Other child is crying and S watches intfently. 

. Independence 
♦ * ' • . . . * . 

n = independence. Score wheA S does something' for himself under 2 conditions. 



' S has asked or indicated need. for 'help, then does it himself (usually after 
being ignoi^ed). , J ^' ' ' - 

e.g.: !• S says: "TeacH^r, will you help. me x^ith this?" 

' ' ^' ' " ' , • / -.^ ^ ^' ^ " 

^ refusing help. "I want, to do it myself." * . ' * ' ' \ ' 

e.g.: 1, T offers to help child, put blocks away and S refuses help.<> 

• 2. T says: "I'll write your name on your' picture" and S says: VI.. 
want to 'Write' 'it nr/aelf," - . 

persistence , . ' ^ . - ' . . • ' 

continually staying with or concentrating on an activity, S eng^jgfed in task 
or actiyity for one minute. Shows signs of^. continuous involveraeht during * 
t^ost of that titne^ doesn't lodk away .from' task^much, continuously nfiani^ulates 
object or materials involved, \ , . 

.Task here is any activity involving making or building something or working 
with materials— drawing, painting, blocks, doll figures^ (^f not used for 
fantasy) are examples. 

^ : • \ ' 

*Alsb include motor activities— climbing, sv/ings, sliding boards, riding 
vehicles (if jiot interacting, with others), etc, ' * ' ' 

iDo noo^ score running, . . ' > 

• * f .A • ^ / * 

Do not score involvement in social activity. " • * 

* ^ ' 't * 

;Do not sc6re during cooperation, t ' • " " 

Score if S is playing or building somethi'iig and T tells him to stop, when 
S con tinues t o build— reflects involvement, ' * > 



e;g,: 1, s/manipulates clay fairly consistently and attentively, . ^ 

2, S in motion climbing on bars (not scored when S»jus't 'sits on top 
of bars), * , ^ . < 

.3, S paints continuously for several minutes, 

p'ersistence when having difficulty with something, S makeb repeated efforts 
to accomplish a task in which a series of trials can be observed or in which 
he encounters, difficulty, If S tried three or more times, score "pd" even 
if his efforts do not last, fih'e entire Mnute, . - ' 

Alst> scored here is the continuation of an activity despite interruptions 
or interference from others, * ^ ^ 

e,*^. : 1, S tries to rebuild bloclf tower after it falls, on -floor, 

2,, S continues "cJooking" despite sneak guri attack from other child. 
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'Aggression 



apli= physical aggression.^ Hitting^ banging, throwing, kicking, \etct other 
person or toys^ C fs playing with . Include clear t|i^e^nlng. gestures. 

^ e.g.: /!# S Is swln^ng on c^i^ed ladder; C gets In her^way; S kicks C. 



av = verbal aggresslonT^ Na|e calling, teasing, jeering, threatening, angry taljc 
'to another, derogations^. If both physical and verbal aggression occpr, -score 
both; ' ' " V ' ^ ♦ 

e.g.: 1. ^As C Is trying 'to build something, S says: "You can't make It." 

• 2. S says, "I''m gonna slap you." - *^ * 



3#^'S says, "Stacy's- (painting) Is ugly." 



ac - connnands. S commands someone In loud, anglry tone. Do not score ^ shouting 
or^ loud commands unless it is angry. ^ ' ' ' 

" e.g. -J 1. As S grabs at s-traw T is -picking up, she says: "Give me that" 
^ . in loyd, sharp 'tone. ' / . ^ - 



\ . 



2. C bumps into S who is swinging. S says: "You better stop" in 
* ^loudy? angry tone. \ . , ^ / 

anv=^ norJ^verbil aggressiqn. -Interference with other child's activity. Attempt- 
ing to^ take something or grab Something from 0. Score even if nqt success- 
ful in getting it. ' ^ > . 

,ve.g.: 1. S tr%as to grab necklace from Q. . ^ 



1. S grabs at stirav/ T is picking up. 

3. S sits on other child" in chair. 

4. S takes C's'cup before juice, y'- 



5*. S stands in the way of C's tricycle i 



V 
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ao = object aggreeslon. .Injury to objects, score only where not Interpersonal 
^nd is intentional; hanging, -hitting, throwing objects. Score* onljr wh^n 
the act is vigo:;ous or forceful or the child expresses anger facially or 
"~ verbally. ) f / 

e.g.f 1, S knocks over own block !tower— appear? deliberate. 

2. S throws trucks 

* 

3. • S kicks block on floor while looking. directly at it, 

4. S 'tries t^o bteak glass bottle ton street by stomping on it. 

♦ 

5. S kicks suitcase on the street (was in her way). 
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apl^ play^l' aggress ion. Phjjsical or /verbal aggression in a clear playfiil way. 
Score only where it is interpersonal AW ^parties involved oust be smiling 
or laughing or clearly enjoying theipselyes. If you are tn'dbubt, do not 
score this catego!c,y. i ^ ^ ' I* ^ 

e,g^: 1* S and C were* rolling on L,he ground together laugl^ing and suiling 
while gi;ab6ing each other A ^ ' 

1. S and C together, grinning, S punches C,. they BotR laUgh,^ C' 
starts ch'^sing ^; they continue laughing and sm^llng#. 

at = Tattling or threaterling to tattle. Telling* or threatening .to tell an sdult 
or C about 5's misbehavior. Do not score if tattling is elicited by a ques- 
tion frbmWy adult. * w ' ' * \ 

e.g.: 1. "Teacher, he hit me." . , • * * 

2. "Oh, Teacher, he called you a dunmry. Ybu know who said" fit?" / 

^ . , . " * * ^ 
ad = defending property non-a|gressively . If another child attacks, Sv aggressively 
or tries»/to take something, does not give up mnterialCo May hold then) " 
tightly or move away from the , other .child, or verbally claim the materials. 
Score- even i^ the oth^r child finally gets o|)j'ects^^ . -\ " 



e,g.: 1. C tries to grab clay from S. S hc^lds onto clay, but is not ag- 
, gres^ive. A. . 

2. C tries to take swing from S. S saysc "That's^mine." 

. • / 

r = Self-rel3;ulation , ' 

I \ * 

rt = tolerance: of delay. Child waits patiently (i.e., without being aggressive 
or demanding^) wfien something he wants is n<3t immediately available t (e.g. 
toy, piece of equipment, help from teacher).* You may infer that S is wait- 
ing if he indicates he wants something verbally or with gestujpes or if 0' 
says something to indicate that is waiting. It can be scored for pre- 
vious minutes if you become aware 'that the S was waiting only after watching . 
for a few minutes. Score once for each whole mi nute that child waits pa- 
tiently. He may occupy hJLmself with something eloe, but does not move away 
from object he^ is waiting for^ If S^ finally gets whst he is waiting for, 
score and consequences. (Score also if child verbalized positively about , 
waiting.) . 

^e.g.: 1. ^ S asks C for clay and C refuses, S sits until C leaves clky, 
* then takes it. ^ / \ 



2. 5 asks for turn on tricycle or vehicle. Waits watchihg the ob- 
/ject he wai\ts. * *' ♦ . 

3. S watching C paint while waiting her turn. T had told S she, 
could paint when C was finished When C was finished S started 
to paint.. , 
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4, S tries to grab toy from 0, T tells S he canr\ot have it or 0 
. won,' it give it up', S'then waits f or'^ toy non-aggressively.»v 

• . ' / ' ' " . . 

va = Accfepttng Responsibility . , • 

Carrying out' activities sucl) as picking up toys, cle'^ning up, districting 
juice* or food pr other adult-like activil/ties without direct adult supervi- 
sion. This may occur spontaneously. ,C^»also be scored' if adulfr asks child 
to da sjpmething and child thfen cor\tinues tha activity after adult leaves.. 
Again, score once for each minute that works without ^dult supervision. If 
. done jointly with^otjiier ciiildi;en, score as "ra-ip." M€ done with teacher, 
score "ra-it." If done with teacher and children, score '*^ra-ic" with olJ- 
•ject VB.'j!^ If sometl>j[.ng adtilt-like Is dop^ for other' children, score ,as ^ 
helping and sharing. ' . / - 

'K J •• . . a • ^ - 

^ ,e.^. : 1, S pick^ up) blocks and puts *tt\em'^way. ... ^ , 

i, S tfont 



V. ,2. After/T stops wiping table, S /ontinue^ wiping table and then 

\ . * ' wipes chairs. ^ ^ f • ^ . , \ 

. '* ' . ^ "-il/ ■ ' ' • ^ 

3. * retells S sh^-^can^t have sand.i^l kitcherj corner. S spends, some 

> tim§ 'trying to scrape sand'off stove. ''T.giveYher brush and ^* ^ 

' ^ ~ leBNifes. ' S' btushe> ;^ahd off— ipts of effort.. ^ 

* > 4. Afte'r T tells S to put truck a^ray, S carefully takes it .jjll ^ . 

I ^ 'a*part (tinker* tojiss\ and puts in box. ^Thert tarries b03C^o c^os^t.^ 

' . . S. S bringing fh chair from outside. ^ . %/-^f 

* U ^ f . > [ ' 

6. S helping to carry in table with teacher and other "children. V ^ . 
' " ^ . (Score "ra-ic" with object'=-"B.*' , • . ^ . 

s " ^ ' ( , * * ' \ *^ ' , 

_ re =i rule enforcement.'^ Stating a rule to another child, ^ stopping 'another "^om ^ ^ 
\ ' misbshavior--<e.g. , keeping other in. ^ group if he"* ^^s, supposed to 'be the^d, 

telling, otherA the right way tc^ do something, , telling gther not to do Some- 
thing that is against rules). If S" tells T abou^ 0' misbehavior,- score ^ ^ 
quas'tstttlin&v Don't score if it tit^ under «i;erbar aggression (loud and angry ^ 
tfone). Incl^^e statements of rufes in games. ^ l^p nofc^ include commands or^ . ^ 
reprimands unless they state *a genetal rule that is ^part of the cla^^sifoonf 
' rviles or an instructfion about' behavior th^t a teacher has Pimviously stated. 

e.g.: • l.^During a walW,'sVsay^s' to Cr "Always hold .hands." 



2.^ "Don't eat;-^our candy before your orar^ge;" ^ - * 

3# In a "-football" game S says:^ "You have tcy thiJ^w it'from here." 

rd = rule disobedience. ^S 'acts in a way has be^n told, not tp or. ^against rule I 
h^si stated to group in general. -If not sure ajbout tv^^^ don't score. * ^ 

• . '^^^V^: 1# S runs out^of play yard.. ' ^ * ^ * . * 

2.S S leaves table during jui'ge. ^ . . ' \^ 

• ■ . „. •. . . 1 - • : 
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3« S leav&s circla^ during' group, activity. ^^v.,, ^ • ' • 

^ ' s ^ . 

" 4# T tells all children to eat oyapges before candy. ^ then takes^^~ 
piece of candy first • -'V v " ^ ' 

5. After T .asks children not; to tfeuch ^camera, S *gz^abs at camera. 

, 6. While trying to get S's to put away blocks.^ S continues to take 
• ^ • them out of shelves. * * ' * ' ^' 

7. *S closes door'after having been explicitly told not to. ^ 

S plays in section of playgroun4 ? has Cold him tp stay away " 
from. He.does^^his several, times. - • * ' 

Bring& Recognition to Self » ' ^ ^ ' ^ 

Making statements or gestures bringing recognition to yourself or accomplish- 
ments. Any verbalization of pride in own behavior, products, clothes,, pjiysi- 
cal characteristics. Showing someone sometlTing S 'fia^ made or brougHt.. This^ 
does not include merely trying to get attention by calling out to someone. 
It must be an attempt to get_ recognition or-iir^ise.. • . " \ 

• r y- • ' • 

e.g.: 1. S shows T the| puzzle he }i^s complated. 

2. S s^ys to T:[ "Look what .1 made." \ 

3. S is on bars and says: "Teacher,^ watch me." ' 

4. S is painting and says: '^'Look at mine, look at it." 

5. S is painting^and says:* "Now look at it; it's pretty now." 

' - Fantasy 

fantasy, a. Pretending an object is 'something other than what it is in . 
real life. ' . . ' 

b. Taking a role. Pretending you are sojne other person, charac- 
ter, or object. S mUst behave as tf he/she were person or 
character. . « ' % 

collaborative (reciprocal) taking of roles* Two or 'more children (or 3 
with an adult) take roles and relate to one anptber in those roles. Score 
conservatively^ Score \this only where S and 0 are both pretending , to be 
someone or something and they share these fantasies with each other^ 

e.g.! 1. Playing house with a designated mother, and .father, and babies. 

Four children were playing in kitchen corner--long sequence in 
which three play mother, father, and baby. 

2. Playing on blocks; one bby is engineer, one is fireman; are pre- 
, tending it's a train. ^ 



fr = role taking alone or withaut participation by others iri reciprocal roles • 

e.^g.: Dressing up in adult clothes*— "I! m going to a dance," 

\ RocjdLng doll, patting, talking to it* Must be 'some ifidic^tioa S is 
' \ -playing mother • Do not scor^ if S merely handling doll, 

t *^ Two boys sitting in toy cars pretending .to drive and inaking motor 
sounds, . t 

"* * ' » ■ 

-^i = imaginative. Anything that does not iit in the role taking category that 
Hoes fit defin'itibn of fantasy, 1ft is participating in this fantasy or 
sharing, it, score C in object colunin. If S .is engaging in f«aitasy alone 
,of a is not participating, score 'no object. If a saquence j3f behavior is 
scored '"fq" but some parts of it couldfbe scored "fi," score it only as "fcV 
(e',g,, t^o children are* playing house. Ope explains that sand is a caUe. 
' Score only as "'fc,»'^ ' " ' ' > 

e,g,:. 1, S says that cl^y pieces she is pressing into puzzle are biscuits, 

2,^ S is p^intitig; says.: "It'^s chocolate," 

' ' - 5, -S. pushes dall carriage, covers ^and recovers dolls,. 

4, Several S's are pxetending a peg bo^rd, is a'birthday cake,- 

During .fantasy ac^ivltjj, aijy behavior occurring that, is ordinariEly scorable 
in othejf behavior; categories, spore as a subpategory^of fantasy. Note: The 
rule against scoring a Category more than once per minute is modified here. 
You may %core "fc,"' "-fr,V or^'fi" plus these categories with modifiers dur- 
ing, the same minute^, . . » ^ - 

e.g,: fc ~ apl = playxng- in a group on pretend boat; captain and sailors 

fc el . • ' " 

. \ - fi - el a P^^ayihg alone' with a doD. ("I like you dolly") r 

*fc - ih. boy: J^j^ant scJme food, baby?"* 

) - girl: (Mommy) stir^ food on stove ,- 

boy:' "Mommy went shopping," 

girl: . "This is a bathtub,"^ 

fc - ih ^ boy: "There's your dog" (gives baby stuffed dog), 

^ fc -.av = girl:/"Shut up baby," * . 

fc - ia = baby: "Put me in bathtub," 
♦ * • u 

, ^ Consequences of Behavior 

' ' ^ } " • ' - . - 

^Jhere there is a clear outcome of one^ of the behaviors scored, positive or nega- 
tive. It is indicated in the column for consequences. The outcome shoul^d occur 
within one miniate of .the termination of the behavii^r otr ifr. should^ Ije clearly re- 
lated to thQ behavior (e,g,, by the teacher telling the chilS that'^she is"" reward*- 
iug or planishing him for a giviin behavior). Always matk the consequence category 
in thte same row as the behavior evea if tb^ consequences 'occur later. 



In t^e consequences are unclear, score as, "no consequence?," 
< 



^ If more than one type of consequence follbws one behavior, score all consequence ^ 
categories ^hat applyi . * • . ^ 

General definitions of each type of consequences are given here: Tlien the types / 
of conseqCisnces that* apply to specific behavior categories are given* The general 
definitions applv throughout. 

Consequences; Positive Social InteracLion ' ♦ / ^ , . * .. ■ 

+SC = gestures of physical affection (hugs, pat's, em%aces); verbal ^praise or 
expressions of admiration; declarations of liking. 

+ST = physical affection;' cuddling; praise for behavior. 

For Vic" and "it"" do not score simply because S engpges in the ipteragtiont-score 
only if S's participation elicits. responses from other children or from the ty- 
chcr. Teachers may praise, explicitly" wale ome children into group actions, -oj? ^ ' 
single out individual children for positive attention. These are^+ST ^* J^^ 
"ii,"\ score -J^C if other child or children. join S as Suggested, or if ^htfr chil- 
dren include S in their dcti^ity; 0 if S is ignored; -Sq if S i^ activSly, re jected^ , 

For "iii" score +SC. if other child or child/en, thank" qr. give positive acknoyledg-^ ^ 
ment of S's help or contribution; +ST for positive comments from teacher or adults . 
for helping' or sharing.' ^ . , / ♦ " ' . - 

"••h" may have negative consequences from children of from teacher if S is re- 
proved or if other cHildrenUefuse to. play with an S who refuses to share. How- . 
ever, refusal iaust be explicitly contingent on nonsharing. >. 

-M may be scored if teacher enforces sharing by taking away. toys or objects. 

For "ia," score +3C or ST if-S's request" is gra^^e^J^O if ^ is ignored; ~ST or 
SG if S is in any way reprovei^ " f or needing help. 

For "if," score +Sf for praise from teacher" coritingenfe on S's ^sugges.tion; -SC 
for praise from a child. Do not scojre + consequences ^olely for compliance with 
S's direction. Score -H^ if S obtains or -retains .possession of some desired ob- 
ject as a result of his su^ge.stton. 

For "is" and "in," score 4SC if- other- child qr children ^J^reos affection for S 
. in the codroe of the interaction either p^iySiftally br verbally, po not score 
only because the interaction occurs; and score -SC if -interaction sequence ter- 
minates with, verbal aggression or a rebuff from other child or phildren. f anS 
-ST are also possible: these, are praise or -rebuffs from teache.r or adult for 
engaging >^n the interaction,.^ • ' • 

. For much vt this category, -SC or .-ST is inappropriate or -unlikely, as the fact 
" that the <behavior .category is scored precludes many kinds of negative in^ferac- \ 

tious. '^M 1^ inappropriate for much of the category, but can- occasionally be \ 
. scored wh-in a group action results in the completion of a produpt wh\ch all ad- ^ ^ 

Kiire (Halloween pumpkijh, elaborate building project, good snack, etc.). Do not , 
.'iscore -M^jhen S g^.are$ , *and therefore does, not have some, object to himself. 



Consequences; Presistence 



pc : Score +S€ if S*s perfonnance or product elicits praise or admiration from - 
otjier childreni 0 i^ neither; -SC i^f performance or product^ is derogated or 
criticizeJi. . * . ' . ~ 

* * • ' ' , ,^ • 

Score' 4SJC if S ' s* perf onpance or product is praised or admired by teacher; O'lf 
neither: -SC if teacher criticizes or corrects. 

Score -fM^if S' creat^^es product which apparently S is pleased with (out of clay, 
picture, -etc^); -M if product, is one which annoys or dissatisfies S. ^ ' 

Do not score merely for participation. Consequence must be one which i^'' inferred 
on the basis of reactions of others, not S himself* In the case of Material con- 
sequences, go. by S's apparent reactions to his own .product: VS: he shows signs of 
satisfaction and pleasure,,, give him a.plys rating; if he crit:ici2es or ^estroys^ 
his ovm product,, a >and if he discontinues or shows no affect that yo*5 can see, 
a 0. Do not. score Material consequences for motqr activities, etc., where no 
'product is completied. s • 

^d: same as "pc.^' , ^ 

Independence ; ' * * * . ' \ 

.For either "ni** or "nr," score +SC if child's act receives praifee or admiration 
from other children; -SC if act Is criticized or derogated; 0 iAit is, neither. 
+ and - ST are judged likewise. 'W and M are judged on the basis of child^s 
apparent satisfaction with the results of his independent action* 

Consequences for Verbalization of Feelings ^ 

Definitions as usual except;' . ^ 

+ST = T responds to the expression of feeling by repeating or labeling the feel- 
^ 'iiig, asking what is wrohg, showing physical affection, or with othe^orms 
of conversation , that :,are positive or neutral* in tone'. 

T terminates or modifies scolding or other forms of disapproval* 

\ • ; ' " . . 

4SC = c reacts with under st and irig, ot positive feeling, or explains S's feelings,^ 
to another, e.g., C replies: "I like you too.U S says:" "I want to lay / 
, dovTn'here" and C says to' T: "He wapts to lay down here." 

S sho\^s nonverbal ^signs of ^ear* C says: "He's scared." 

-ST = T criticizes, disapproves, or otherwise shows negative reaction to S s ex- 
pression of feeling, yfe.g., C cry'ing loudly and t says: "OK, palm dox^m. 
' Yoif^e aot gonna die." . 

-3G = C repIiesTto^ expression of negative feeling .with a return in kind, e.g., 
if S !s^ys: ."I don't like you," C says: "I don't like yoii either." 




fl| * 'Consequences for Aggrfe'sslor^ 
v^Pqr a^, aV, ac, ariil^anv: 



+SG. a g' discontinues aggression directed boward S as a result of S*s aggression; 
* ^ .fi smiles, laughs, or engages, in Other forms 'of positive social'^interac'tion 
.as a result of aggression, , , ' * 

+ST'=f T expresses sympathy, concern about S's feelings, asks what is wrong in 

gentle tone of voice. Note: If T also reprimands, score both 4^T and /' 
-ST. ' • . ' 

-SC » 6 directs /VerHal or physical aggression* to S or tattles oh S for aggressive 
behavior. Score this even if you are not sure v/ho starjred aggressive in- 
^ terchahge, so long"^s other chiW is aggressive in return. , ^ ' ' 

ft ' , 

C jcriticizes or disapproves of O's behavior. C stoj^s* a positive interac- 
txon with S as a result 'of aggression, e.g., C walks away after playing 
^ ^ 4ith. S when S begins to Shout andT call C names. t 

-ST ^ T tells S not to en|age in behavior ,^nd expresses disapproval. If S Is 
actually punished, but -ST3. ' ' * 1 . 



' T ends positive interaction ;with S as a result of 'aggression. 

=^S obtains some ofcject,^ toy, or privilege, such as a*^tnirn at an Activity as 
a result of aggression, e.g., S pushes S off swing apd then S plays on 
^ ' swing. * ' • ' ' • • . • , ^ 

= S loses some object, toy, or privilege f.as a result of aggression, e.g., 
♦ T takes away toy hammer after S swings it &t another 6. ' * 

0 = S fails to get some object, toy, or privilege that he tried to take aggres- 
, si^^ely, e.g., S triers to grab tricycle, but C re'ipses tq givp it up. 

ao : 1 Usual definitions except: ' , . ' 

-M = S destroys or breaks objept by aggression (e^^clude cases where S looks, very ^ 

•pleasied). ' * ^ " 

* • * * » 

« .S. Overcomes obstacle by a^gres^ive act, e.g., S banga* lid of tinker toys or 
kicks it; box comes open so S can play with tinker toys; S kicks door that 
is- stuck and it opens.' / . • 

apl i This presumes positive social feedback from otlj^er child^ or children. So^dp 
' not^core *fSC, here. 

-SC = If playful interaction changes character and either S or C begins to cry, 
complain, become seriously aggressive, or otherwise depart from playful 
nature of aggress ion ^ 
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' ^-fST = T listens to-S's tattling and either scolds or stops C from doing the thing ^ 
\ was complaining about; T sympathizes with '-^ 

s 

+M = S gets toys, object, or privilege from C as a result of tattling or threat- 
ening to tatjtle, C may give it to S directly, or an adult may intervene to 
give object to S, e.g., "Teacher, it's my turn and she took the bike j" t 
then makes CT give S the bike. . • ' ^ ' 

* 0 = T does not respond to tattling and S does not get V7hatevex he is complain- 
ing he lost. , ^ 

ad: ' . • ■ . • . - ■ . 

•fM = S retains object that he/she'has defended; ' * - 

-M = S loses the object that he/she tried to defend either because C takes it 
' or T makes him give it up# ^ - . . 

Consequences for Understanding Others' . / 

For ur, us, and ua: . ' 

-fSC ^ 0 talks to S ^out what has happened in ^ positive ^^or neutral tone of 

^ voice, may touch S in a comforting or affectionate t?ay, may praise or eic- 
press admiration for statements made by S, inay,ptnile in recognition of what 
S has said (he silre the smile directed towards S is in response to the spe- 
cific behavior Scored), or 0 ma/ discontinue aggressive Sehavior directed 
towards , , . ^ " 

' :rST/ ^ ' . ^ ' 

-SC = Usual definitions* . ^ / 
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-M = Usual definitions, • ' 

1 

"u^: Usual definitions, exfcept 4ST/-fSC « not appropriate, 
ua: , ^ 

+ST/ 

+SC = 0 talks to.S about what has happened in positive or neutral tone voice, 
may touch -S in comforting or affectionate way. i 

-ST/ , . ' , ' 

•-SC = S receives -^/negative response from chilO being watched, 

+M/ 

rM = Not appropriate. 
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Consequences for Self'^Regulatlon 

4SC = S receives praise or admiration aboufc waiting; 0 may talk about walking 
with S in positive or neutral tone of' voice • 

-SC =f A more insistent child shoves in front of S« 

•iM = S gets what he's been waiting for; may receive special privileges^ 

-M = teual definition, or may never get a turn, 

ra; • ♦ 

4SC = Praise, admiration, talking to S about tHe jqb that was dope, thanking S 
for doing the^job# • ' ' 

-ST = T may be critical ^f the way something was done (S may have spilled some- 
thing). - \ ^ ' ; 

= Aggression directed at S for cleaning, putting away something C wants. 

•fM = S may get "gpodies first" because of the job dons, or may receive special 
privileges. • 

^ Don't score putting away^toys or other objects as a loss. This is not 

re: ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

-FST/ ^ c/ 

•fSC = C does what S says in rule (score only if itr^s clear that's what other 
child is doing). 0 may reiterate rule stated by S. T may' praise S for 
stating rule. 0 may discbntinue aggressive behavior directed towards S. 

-ST/ ^ • ' 1 . 

-SC = Usual definition. : j ^ \ 

\-tM/ .. . ;• . / 
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o Usual definition, 

•fST = T talk^ to S about what has happened in positive- or neutral tone of voice. , 
^ . • , ' ' * -f 

•fSC a Admiration from other kids, imitation of S's misbehaylor, joining in and 

-supporting S's beliavior. Score wheth^er S is or is not the leader (S does ' 
not have to be the first to start the behavior). ' ' ^ I 

m/ ' ■ ■ ' . ' "! 

-21 a Usual defi^itign, f , 

. -A • • - ; 
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Consequences for Bringing Recognition to Self 

+Sb «*Scdre when S receives praise, or admiration from.O. Also score if 0 looks 
. ^ or watches when S requests this. ^ , ' j 

-ST/ • » • ' ' ^ ^ ' . ^ « 

-SC = Usual definition. Do not score -S when S receives no response from 0 (lack 
. ot recognition is scored as no^'consequence^* > • - 



•fM/ . : . 

-M = Usual definition. 



Consequences for Fantasy * • 

# * » " - * • • 

Consequences rarely occur for fantasy by itself. Do not score +SC for mere par- 
ticipation in fantasy by other children. This is implied when you score "fc" or 
"fi^* with bras object. / • ' * 

• ■ > \ . ^ / ^ 

4ST T praises, gives warm attention to S^s imagining or fantasy activity, e.g../' 
T says little g^pl looks pretty all dressed up to go to dance or takes her . 
so other .adults can* see her. • . * 

Do^ not score consequences within a role taking sequence if they occur as_ pfcrt of 
a role. , \ . " ' 

•KT = Others watch S'g fantasy with enthusiasta', admiration, e.g., if S is putting 
on puppet show and others watch. 

"fSC = S has asked to play a particular role and is allowed to play it, e.g., S ^ 
says:* "I Want to Ise daddy," and plays 'da^dy. . ' , 

Positive Social Consequences * ^ ' * 

4ST\« Positive Social Consequences from T. , - 

-fSC ^ Positive Social 'Ci^nsequences from C. ^ - ^ 

1. S receives praise, admiration, appreciation or physical' affection from 
an adult or a child for a'behavior. Do not score smiles unless they 
occur with sopie other form of positive feedback, or 

2. 0 discontinues aggression ur negative behavior as a result of S*s 
action. ^ < # 

Examples : • . 

X • . \ 

ih -fSC = S helps another child by pushing on swings. 0 smiles at S and thanks S. 

/ ' ' ^ ^-^ <^ X 

ra +ST « S puts away toys at appropriate time.^T praises S for doing so. 

rt +ST « S waits patiently for juice or food. T praises S. 
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aph -SC «*S hits another, 0 hits back or yells at S 'in loud, angry or derogajzory 
manner. ^ / 

ih -SC = S attempts to push C on swings, C yells at S to stop. 

rd -ST = S leaves juice table at wrong time. T tells him to sit down or repri- 
^ ^ mands for' leaving table. ^ 
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ii 4BC suggests a cooperative activifcy. C responds by joining in the activity. 

ic 4«T = S participates Jin a cooperative activity ^nltiated by another. T praises 
S for doing so.,^ , i 
^ ^ ^ ' • • ( 

bs -fST = S attempts to show someone something he has, made jor is doin^. T looks 
and either smiles or praises S. , ' ^ ^ 
^ * * 

la « S asks .for help with ^omefthing. T att^pts to give help. ' . 

if 4fiC = S suggests an alternative activity for C. C accepts that activity and ^• 
.moves toward it. • * * ' > * ' 

. at +S = S fcattlfes on another child. T punishes or' scolds that child • 

\ ' , " , 

el 4ST o S states a fe'elirig. T responds by symEathiziing, asking questions to 
^ explbre r'easons for feelings or by discontinuing^ aggressive or <Jther 
' n^gative^ behavior ^ 

\ ^ ; . • • 

apl -^C = S engages- in mutual hitting with other child.. . , ^ 

it\sT = S participates in group cooperative activity* T directs special atten- ^ 
tion to him for his participation ^i.e., says his name or directs comj 
ments to him). . * 

uB 45T ^ S askd^T iff she wants him to pick up toys. She responds that she 
doesn't need those picked up. (Take note: This is positive even 
though T refused his offer becAise she responds plea'sAntly an d ansx^ers 
his^ question .) * ^ . 

pd -fST ' = .S accpmplishes a difficult task such as putting on own jacket and but- 
toning. T, praises S for doing 50. ^ 

Negative Social Consequences 

-SC Negative Social Consequences from C. ' * 

-ST = Negative Social Consequences from T* ^ v ' # • 

» * » • 

S receives verbal, physical aggression or disapproval from another. Include ^ 
scolding from teacher. 

0 discontinues positive interaction as a result of S*s behavior. 
Examples : < ' *■ * 



rel -SC =5 S disobeys' rules. Another child^ tells T about his misbehavior* 

' . ' . . . ' " "* ' 

ia-ST T S^asks for help with somethings T refuses to help, * * * . 

el -ST « S states !a feeling, e^g,, "I don^t like him," T r\y)rimands by telling 
him he shouldn't say'^that, ^ 

ii -SC « S attempts to initiate cooperative activity, but d refuses partici- 
pate. ^ ^ ^ » 

PositiveM^terial Corisequencea 

4M F Positive Material Consequences, . ^ . , 

S receives a toy, materials, food, privileges or opportunities to engage in ac- 
tivities tKat are usually' desired by children as a result ^of a be|iavior, ^ ^ 

^ Examples ; . • ^ ' \ '4 ' i 

apk » S attempts to take, toys or, materialr* from 0, He actually 'gets whatever 
^ ^ he tried to take, , t? • • 

uq +M = S asks 0 for matei^lals, S gets mater^ials as a result, 

ih +M = S brings toys from shelves fpr C to play with, C gives S some of toys, 

# * 

. ad +M = sr refuses to give toys oy materials to a C who is trying to get them, 
S retains toys, 

* -M ^ Negative Mafcerial* Consequences, *^ 



S loses or fails to get toys, food, materials,, privileges or opportunities 'for 
f activities that' he ^apparently wants. Include] dRiprivation if T forbids S to play 

/ * witR a' toy as a result of behavior 'Or if T isolates C, 

Examples ; - ' v . 

/ * aph 0 = S attempts .to take -toys from C, C keeps toys, 

ad -M = S refuses to give toys^or materials, to 0 who is <:rying to take them. 

S loses toys to ,0 anyyay,' \o either takes them directly or T makes S 
. . ' ' give them up, ^ v \ ^ " 

'rt -M = S takes food befpre he is* supposed to, 0 makes him put food, back or 
takes frjDm him, * ' T ' 

0 = No consequences, ' * ^ c 
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Appendix H 

U 



' ' , Instructions for Groun Observations 



> 



1 ' ^ . / 



Circle Time 



,Rate children in the. order* of the class roster* If the activity is one* 



in v/hlch there are pauses, do not rate during the pausfes^. 

2. It is not necessary to rate every teachers-instigated activity, Tliis 
rating is intended only .for the part of the program the ^eacher sets up 
as a whole cla&s act^ity* ^..Scme teachers might not set it up as a circle— 
what is ranted here is a ranting on whatever the teacher sets up as a full 
class^activity; so that^alL' children are expected to participate, at * 
least in the beginning. • ^ ^ ^ 

^ ♦3. Pate the children for^the first; time at the> beginning of circle tinie.^ 

V7hen they are assembled and the teacher has begun whatever activities she, 
is* uising. Look at each child long enough to judge -kIs beliavior and .rate 
hifiij then go on to the nexti Do not; .linger over indiyidiial children. Try 
to five about 10,^ seconds to eathy and don 'concern yourself- if you 
* I ^ happen to notice that a child has changed his beliavior after you rated him. 

;* , 4* ,Th^re is^a tendency to use the middle categories of the scale- If you 

notice a child either being disruptive or shov/in.'^ \exceptional enthusiasm 
(the^top ^nd bottom categories) as you are rating nsarby .children, assign.' 
him or Jier the r^tirig immediately. It is unnecessary to rate the child 
aga'in when you come to his nanie on the -list. < * 

• 5, ajkother ohaetver is present^, don't confer and sit fai: enoujzh from each 
oth^r that you ^ do not" see each other's ratings- This is inpprtant so that 

* we can get' good tests of the ratings. 

^ P. After you have rated the children once., note the tine and describe the 

activity a,t the head of the rating sheet. Then rerate the children, using 
^ the same categories- describing their behavior at a secdim point in time, 
t Use the numb^er 1 for the first rating, 'a 2. for thei second; and so on. 
You should rerate the children as many times as you can complete the 
entire class roster., for each reratlng noting the. tim,e'-you l?egin and the 
activity in progress at the top of the, sheet. ' • * , * 

7» Coordinate your ratings v/ith those, of the other observer (if there is one) 
* so that you begin each series of ratings at the same time. Note the time 

\ that circle time is concluded at the top of th'e sheet. ' • ^ 
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Appendi^ H "(contlnuerl) *^ . 

Pick-up ' • ' / 

1* Rate only one pick up period' per day. Choose a time v;hen the teacher 
announces that the day s program 'requires picking up and putting away. 
This may be at, the er\^ of the day, when It Is time to move Indoors or 
when it*" is time to move from indoors out. Use onlyperiods where all 
children are expected to participate^ ''^ 

2. If you have a coworker raj:e the^same pick up period. 

f " " ' ' ^ . 1 

/3, Use the folloMng categories to describe the jChildren*s behavior 

rd3 Obstructing efforts to pl6k up continues to take out toys. ^ "^"^ 
rd Refuses to stop or to ^ive up toys or" equipment until teacher ^ 
'^^ insists.;- * . , ^ \ 

0 D6es not participate. ' ^ f 

i 

/' ' , < 

ra--it Assists in routine pick up by. working with teacher s supervision. 

ra-ic Picking up or, cleaning up cooperatively with other children* This 
must be joint act i^ty> nf^ m-erely both'picking up different sets 
of materials. ^ 

ra3 Picking up ors cleaning up without .direct su^5^ision from T. 

4. bo not be^ concerned vrith how effective the child seems jto be - rate his or 
her efforts if the phild -seems to be tryjLng. - * . s 

5. !'?rite the names of all children on the clean up observation form. If you 
have a prepared Jist of names, cross jout names of children not present 
and add any names at bottom that are not on list. Look at. each child 
brief ly—']^ong enough to score his behavior at the moment - then checl: th| 
appropriate column on the scoring sheet for the first observation. You 
may observe S's in whatever orders you see them. If two S/s are near one 
another, you may score them simultancoiysly. Be sure you have a score for 
each ch^d. Then begin a stecond observation folloijing the same procevluire. 
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Appendix H (continued) ^ 



Res/ time 



Start your stopvratth at the time- the teacher announces^ that it is time 
to f^et out nats or cots (or i/hatever preparations are qsually narle for 
, rest ^Ijne), Time the rest time quieting^ or soothing period from this 
time until the room is quiet enoup,h that thp teacher is no longer 
engaged xrith the children or is, resting herself • 

2* Using^the class 'roster , if you h%ve one, scratch off the names of 
- y children x^ho are rfoJ> present* for the remainder of the children, 
.record the time the' child lies dovm on liis or her mat or cot* Some 
^ c^iildren may lie doina and then get up again. Record the time the child 
, first lies doijrn as nearly as possible* *^ 

«> 

3. Quiet :> obedient children are easily missed. Try to sit where you ijan 
see all* corners of the room, and if you have to move to make sure, try 
^ ^ to check the children out without leaking noise yours.elf . 

4* " Assign oiie of thfe f ollov/ing ratings to each child at the end of the 
^'quieting' period' J > 

a* Child on mat or cot* no^admonisliments from teacher beyond first 
i instruction., only routine attentions and no disruptive ai^tivities. 

h. Oi,iiets^ after teacher 's admonishments or sodthing — minor interactions 
uith other children or playing with nearby toys* 

\ 

c* Quiets only after extended individual attention or much disruption 



(cryinis^. tsrotestingj, running ground) 



5. Be guided by the teacher's behavior. That is,, if a child is quiet 
enouc^h so that the teacher gives no more than routine attention give 
him an a;, if t;he teacher directs only one or two comments at him (or 
hei:) a b* and if the teacher spends ^nuch tijne and effort T7ith' the child, 
a c* T)ifferent teachers will have different standards as to what is 
acceptable* The rating should be 'based on what seems to be acceptable, 
in tlie room that the child Is in and what the- teacher of the class 

( takes as quiet enough. • . * t 

6. The second time listed at the 'head of the sheet, the time all children % 
a re quiet s should be the time the room i^^ qiliet enough that the teacher 
either lies dovm herself or stops working with the children* At this 
time, record the time at the top of the sheet and assign ratings of a, 

or c to all children on the^ basis of their behavior throughout the 
time the children vrere getting really for their rests. As soon as you 
have given the children ratings/ leave the^room* It is not necessary 
to s*t?y f or the v;hole rest period* ' 

' ^ ^ . '-{-'■ 
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Group ratings are scored as f ollowp J 

/ ^ 
Circle Time r • , - ^ ' ' 

l«Overt disruptfve activity or leaves <>roun ^ 

?« Inat tent ion > no overt disruption * ^ 

3=Follov7S teacher ' n 

4»Follow ti^acher* -facial expression , shows Interest 

5«Follows teacher-' ajdds to teacher's instructions . ' * 

" . ' , • ' / - • ' 

^The ratings taken on a given day were averaged .to provide a mean for 
the day. The number of ratings included varies according to th6 length of • 
the circle time* / ' 

Plch Up Ratings * ^ ^ • ♦ 

l«Obstructs pick up \ ^ 

2=Contlnues playing o^ refuses to stop 
, 3'»lIo contribution ^ ^ ' 

4;-Ho'rks with T^s supervision . ^ ' , t 

5=Horks cooperatively without T's supervision 

6=Works alon^ TTithout T^^ supervision 

\ ' ^ i 

The ratings on a given day were averaged to provide a mean for the day- 
The. number of ratings Included varies according to the number of children , 
t1?e rater v;as able to, rate easily -in large classrooms, the raters tried to"* 
rate as many Children as possible by moving around the room^to sfee where 
the action vTas* . ' ^ ^ 

Rest Time RatjLa^^.s * ' * 

. The amount of time the child spent before getting doxm on his mat or 
c5t: (to the nearest 1/2 minute) was multiplied by the behlavior rating 

laa«complies vrLth teacher at first instruction 

2«b»qulets after teacher's admonishments or soothing ' 
^ 3=c«qtilot3' ojily after extendi attention or much disruption 

A constant of 1 was added to all times to eliminate O's. A lox; score 
therefore indicates an obedient child. 

/ ( . ■ • . • • • 
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Appendix H ({:ontlnued) ' 

Locate rating for a c;iven subject and ^7tlt« da'te of obselrvation on 
.tabulation sheet • " ' , 

The numbers on the rating sheet Indicate whether *a rating Is 1^.. 2nd, 
Srflj etc. For each ratings determine whether ^ . * ' , 

• * , » * 

a, T present or absent. ^ ^ * ' ^ 

b. Fpod present or absent. 

The first behavior rating in the final column represents the first ^ 
observation^ *etc^ i» . ' ' ^ '/ 

Write the number representing the , observation (first; second, Jthird) in 
the column on the tabulation sheet represeJitlng^he behavior rating scdred. 

If 'Not in place' checked^ T-Trite the numbfe^vof the observation in that 
column. , , f . 

Hrlte the total time Involved in ail observations in v/hich the child xjas 
scored "in place" and* .the behavior *«?as scored rt. ra, .-^s^ or any other 
positive behavior. Host observers give a breakdovm of (flie amount of time 
covered in each observation. It they ,do not, simply divide the total time 
in equal parts (or use the total if ^ll»the observations are scored in 
nlace and rt, va^ is.) . . n ^ " • • 

Repeat for all observations for a fKpK^n *child- # 

Note: There are generally tv7o of these ratln^SL by the same observer for 
each /date because they did one at Snack Time and one at Lunch. Recoi:<^ 
both. We TTill not try to separate them* * ^ 

^lE there 1^ morfe than one observation for 'the s^me period by different 
'Observers, record both and bracket them to Indicate they are the same time. 




* ' ' Aj)pendix H (continued) 

Snack Time and Meal Time Rating s 



1. When T indicates tliat children should gather for snack or meal, start 

* ybur stopwatch. Statt a new recording sheet, and T-Trite 0' or whatever . 

' time your stopwatch says above column for first observation. 

2^ Hritfe in names of children present, or usfe list already prepared (wheil 
available)., you have prepared list cross out names o'f children not 
* there, and XTirite in any new names. 

3% Observe eaph child on the list, one at a time, for a brief interval* 
Tfpu may*'observe them in any order, just as everyone has been covered 
when you*J^inish. You should look at the child briefly — long e^iougl\ to 
see how his behavior can be scored for that lAomenf then record scores 
in the column for the firsts observation. If two 6hildren on the list , 
^aire close enough together tha^t you can observe them at the same time 
you ifiay that so long as you can see each xjell enough to. score liis 
behavior. ^ * 

4. The observations for each child consist of. the follov/ingt ^ 
Check first V7hether he is waiting in the appropriate place for the 
snack or meal^or.not. . ^This may be a table in the room or he may be in 
line to ^o to a room for a meal. . ' ^ 
If he is "in plac§/' check the following' . r 

1. vzhether or' not T is present-, 

2. vzhether or not food Is pr*e*geht ^ * ^ 
3» behavior category that applies: 

' , 'a; rt if S is x-zaiting quietly 

• b. appropriate categoi^^y of positive social interjaction if S . ' 
s 'is socializing while vzaiti^. 

c. appropriate category of aggression if S is aggressive 
while vzaifcing, , 

d. rt-neg if he attempts to eat before suppojsed to. 

, e. ra if helping to distribute napkins, eating utensils apd 
the like. ^ , 

If he is T^ot yin place,"' ^o not record in qther columns unless he Is N 
^. still hel^ping^o pick ,up or put away toys.^ In that case, score appropriat 
category from the Pick. Up ratings (ra or other). ^ ' 

^ \ 

5. fJhen you have scored all children once, record time you finished. Then 
attempt to estimate j-jhether the food is going to be served within the 
.next jElve" minutes. If it is clear that it vdll be more than five 
minutes, then return to the procedure for five-minute observations of 
individuals and observe the next child on your list for five minutes. 

■ -dTp sure to keep your stopwatch goings howevjer, . because we w«int a record 
of time from the beginning to the end of the x-jaiting period. \Jhen you 
have completed ^the five-minute individual observafilon.^ do another snack 
and meal time ^observation following the procedures described above. 
Record the time oh the yatcli-tha^t has jpjassed since th^ beginning of the 
first observation after circling the 2nd observatioQ on the sheet. If 
there is* still nd sign that a meal is immenent, do another five-minute 
individual observatlor^J then another Snack and Tteal Time observation^, 
^and so forth. ^ 0 

If it appears that the meal is nearly ready ^^to be sen^ff^jhen you 
complete a Snack and^Heal time observation then continue to another 
Snkck and Meal Time observation inmediately. Stop observation vrhen the 
. children are allowed ^to eat . 



\ Appendix I ^ * 

'Delay of Gtat£ if ication Instructions 
List of I-Iaterials. ^ . 

4 toys ^ \ ^ 

cardboard box . . , 

Bell N - .V 

Pretzels x , , ^ 1 " . * 

"Marshmallows ' - I 

"^^Screen ^ ' 

Cake tin 

Playdouj^h and blocks , ' ^ 

") Instructions for Delay of Gratification Measure 

Seat child. 



Show chil*-the four toys. Show hov7 each one works, THESE ARE SaJiETOYS 
THAT YOU Aim I WILL PLAY HITH PRETTY SOON. . Shov; t\7o toys worlC^After 
demonstrating the toys, put thera ijx? cardboard box. Put^box In comer pf 
room, ' ' * 

^*^jETEIES miKl I All PLAYING HITII CIIILDREH HERE, I IIAVE "TO tJO BEIIIMD THAT 
^REEJlK imEN I DO. YOU CAII BRING IlE BACK BY RIIIGIKG THIS BELL. LETT'S PLAY 
A^ffi TOIERE.I GO BEHIND IT ANIT YOU BRING lifi BACK. pY RINGING THE BELL. (Let 
child practice ringing bell) I'LL GO BACK TIIE^E NO\-I. AI'ID YOU RING THE .BELL 
TO B^lijGJIE BACK. (Go behind screen so you "are out df sight, and come 'back 
"liranediately .<;hen bell rings.) GOOD. NOW, LET'S DO THAT AGAIN. (Repeat 
going back and forth f.tSieast times or until child clearly understands.) . 

"Sit dotm beside' child "and get out cake t^n. NOW LET liE SHOW YOU ffllAJ 
IS IN HERE. ITJS A SURPRISE. -Hopen cake tin). Look. THERE'S A PP.ETZEL 
AND TWO IIARSKIIALLOWS . WHICH ONE WOULD YOU RATHER HAVE? (Let child choose ^ 
one he prefers.) OK, I'm GOING TO PUT THEI BACK WIILE. I TELL YOU HOW THIS 
GAME WORKS. (Close cake tin and put at back 'of table, -out of reaclt.)^ 

!U2-IE2tPER I TOLD^YOTJ THAT I SOIIETriES HAVE TO GO BEHIND THE SCREKl? I 
HAVE TO GO BACK THEPvE. NOW. EU-T YOU CAl-I PLAY WITH THIS PLAY DOUGH AND THESE 
'BLOCKS milLE'I'M GONE. IF YOU WAIT UNTIL I CffilE BACK BY Ht SELF /YOU llAY 
HAVE THE (Preferred ' object— matshniaUow or pretz6l.) It YOU fiON"T WA^l? 
TO WAIT "UNTIL I CO^!E ^.ACK BY irySJILF, YOU CAN RING-T^HE BELL AND BRING ME 
BACK AHYTHIE, IF YOU RING THE BELL ,YOU CAN'T HAVE THE (preferred object).' 
BUT you' can IOSVE THE (nonpref erred object). (Repeat and rephrase this 2 or 
3 tines to be sure child understands it) . " ■ ' 

CAN YOU TELL m, WHICH DO .YOU. GET IF YOU SIT AND WAIT UNTIL I.CaiE 
BACK BY 'lYSELF? 



1». 



f ' Appendix I (continued) • 

IF YOU UAIW TO, KOH CAI>T YOU ViMlE I'lE COME BACK? IF YOU RIHG THE BELL 
MID I COIIE- BACK, IIIICH DO YOU GST? '. ' ' 

- ?\ " ^ ^ \ ^ . 

^ OK, I-H GOING BACK THJIRE NOIJ. REMEJIBER XOU CAf? PLAY T-JITII THE PLAY 

^ibUGH m) THE BLOCKS tlHILE I li Gom. (Sit behind screen so -tliat you can 

see child, but he cannot see y.ou) j ' ' ^ , " 

■ Start "stopuatch as soon as you ro behind scree n. 

■• * 

Score child's behavior according to instructions until he rinj^s bell 
♦or ^ntil Ij), minutes have passed.^ ' . '"^ 

If child rihpts bell, record time from stopwatch. Then go immediately 
to the table. THERE. YOU SEE YOU IIADE I!E CO* IE BACK. .NOW YOU MAVE THE 
(nonpref erred revTard.) Give it to the child and let him aat it. 

If child dods not ring bell, retiurn after 10 minutes. Record 10 
minutes on data c.heet. THERE, I CAIIE BACK BEFORE YOU RANG THE BELL. IIOU 
YOU IIAY IIAVE THE (preferred reward.) YOU lyj) TO WAIT A LOHG TEtE FOR 
THAT, DIDI-r'T YOU?- 

Vm I-IE CAM PLAY IJITH THE TOYS. Get out toys and play for a few minutes 

/ 




■ { 
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